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“MECHANICAL INSPIRATION” 
THE STUMBLING-BLOCK OF MODERN THEOLOGY. 


Again and again voices ‘are raised in our day in protest 
against the old teaching of the Protestant churches in the age 
of the Reformation, that the human authors of the various 
books of the Bible composed their writings under a divine in- 
fluence which made them ‘the penmen of the Holy Ghost,” 
and their products “a divine dictation.” Men profess them- 
selves shocked at the statement that “God directed the hand 


of the sacred writers;” they are scandalized by hearing the - 


prophets and apostles compared to strings of a harp or reeds 
of an organ from which the Spirit drew various notes at His 
will. Statements like these, which the older dogmaticians, 
both in the Lutheran and the Reformed churches, have made 
secundum quid, and for the sake of illustrating a mysterious 
fact, are taken up with avidity in our day, and pilloried as 
extreme literalism, bibliolatry, superstition, or as necessitarian 
fatalism and rationalism. It is claimed that no person can 
read his Bible with profit to himself, nor convey its teachings 
intelligently to others, while holding the “mechanical inspira- 
tion’’-theory. 
di: 

In order to understand, in a measure, the reason for this 
antagonism to the verbal, or plenary, inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, —for it is really this that is being attacked,—it is 
necessary to observe the manner in which the antagonists char- 
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acterize what they term “mechanical inspiration.” They as- 
sume that the dogmaticians who hold this view have “affirmed 
that the sacred writers were impassive instruments in the 
hands of God,” that they spoke “with the mantic frenzy of 
sibyls and soothsayers,” that their “normal powers were sus- 
pended or neutralized in the process of their writing,” that 
they were “impassive machines, controlled by another Person.” 
They imply a belief on the side of those whom they oppose 
that Isaiah, for instance, when he wrote his oracles, was not 
“Gn the full exercise of all his personal faculties, and within 
the limits of his own human thought,” or that, when Jeremiah 
dictated to Baruch, “his normal intellectual activity was tem- 
porarily arrested or neutralized by divine power.”)) Again, 
we hear the inspirational action of God as viewed by the old 
dogmaticians spoken of as “a divine fiat,’ “a sudden miracle 
of transformation” by which “an ordinary man was trans- 
formed into an angel or some perfect creature quite unlike 
what he was,” a “coercing of the will and changing the man 
into a superhuman — a virtual abandonment of genuine human 
agency,” “such a miracle as to unman man, to deprive him 
of his human nature and make him a superhuman automaton.” ?) 
Cremer-Beckwith place Calov’s statement that nothing can be 
in the Seriptures “which was not to the writers divinely sug- 
gested and inspired” alongside of the assertion of the Buxtorfs 
that the Hebrew vowels, and of Voetius, that the punctuation 
in the Bible was inspired, and say: “If the idea of ecstasy 
had been included, it might have seemed a revival of the mantic 
theory of Philo and the old apologists; but the lack of this 
conception made the process purely mechanical, not only with- 
out analogy, but in direct contradiction to the other operations 
of the Holy Spirit. The self-preparation of the writers, re- 
quired on the ecstatic theory, was no longer necessary; nor 
was there any place for the personal witness which -the apostles 


1) Prof. Milton S.Terry, D. D., in Biblical Dogmatics, pp. 8—20 passim. 
2) John Monro Gibson, M. A., LL. D., in The Inspiration and Authority 
of the Holy Scripture, pp. 150—156 passim. — 
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claim to give. The logical consequences of the doctrine were 
not, indeed, drawn by its supporters, but they are none the 
less inevitable.” 3) This statement seeks to be more just to the 
old dogmaticians by the admission that certain views were- 
not held, and certain conclusions not drawn, by them; never- 
theless, it fastens the ‘mechanical’ inspiration on them, and 
in the excursus of Beckwith which follows, pp. 16—18, the 
thought is emphasized that inspiration, when it is properly 
taught, must be so taught as to make an ethical action of 
the inspired writers while writing their accounts possible. 
Dr. Charles F. Aked, in a popular magazine,’) a few years 
ago, heaped ridicule and scorn upon the notion “‘that the Bible 
came down from heaven, cleanly printed, nicely bound in 
morocco, and gilt-edged, with a book-marker against that text 
which has been erroneously made to declare that every Scripture 
is inspired of God,” and that even in the English version 
every sentence, word, and punctuation mark is “guaranteed 


by the Holy Ghost.” 


2. 
These statements are in line with what Van Oosterzee 
used to call “the dark side of the old theory. ... The Sacred 


Writers were conceived of as having become wholly different 
beings as soon as a Divine ‘Write’ sounded in their ears.’’*) 
Dr. Foster, too, used to characterize “the mechanical theory” of 
inspiration as that “which holds that the sacred writers were 
as mere machines, or amanuenses; mere passive recipients 
and recorders of what was dictated by the Holy Spirit.” 9 
Summers’ description of the mechanical theory was: it 
“virtually ignores the human element in inspiration, as the 
rationalistic virtually ignores the divine. It teaches that the 
Holy Spirit acted on men in a passive state. Those who were 


3) The New Schaff-Herzog Hncyclopedia, 6, 15. 

4) Appletons’ Magazine, for September, 1908. 

5) Ohristian Dogmatics. Transl. by Watson and Evans, I, 201. 

6) Systematic Theology, by Robert Verrell Foster, D. D. (Cumberland 
Presbyterian Theol. Seminary at Lebanon, Tenn.), p. 123. 
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under the power of the inspiring Spirit were acted upon 
as mere machines, mechanically answering the force which 
moved them.” By means of a quotation from Knapp he has 
fastened this theory on Musaeus, Baier, Quenstedt.’) Dr. Strong 
has denominated the mechanical inspiration “the dictation 
theory.” He describes it thus: “This theory holds that in- 
spiration consisted in such a possession of the minds and 
bodies of the Seripture writers by the Holy Spirit that they 
became passive instruments or amanuenses— pens, not pen- 
men, of God.” As representatives of this theory he names 
Quenstedt, Hooker, Gaussen, Cunningham, and concludes with 
the facetious remark: “This reminds us of the old theory that 
God created fossils in the rocks, as they would be had ancient 
seas existed.” ®) 
3. 


In keeping with this characterization of the doctrine of 
inspiration as held by the old dogmaticians are statements by 
these same critics as to the source from which the “mechanical 
inspiration”’-theory has sprung, and as to the deplorable effects 
which it needs must have produced. As to the source, Dr. Terry 
claims that the inerrancy of Scripture, which is a correlate 
of the plenary, or verbal, inspiration of Scripture, is a dogma 
of necessitarian philosophy. “Its habitual bent is either to 
conceal or to pervert the undeniable human element conspicu- 
ous in the sacred writings. . . . Once accept the theory of 
supernaturally secured human volitions, and our thoughts, 
words, and deeds become as mechanical and necessary as the 
movements of the planets and the tides. We reject this hypoth- 
esis, and regard its conclusions as a mischievous leaven -in 
the realm of Christian thought. The synergistic theology — 
(Dr. Terry has characterized the “mechanical inspiration” as 


7) Systematic Theology: a complete body of Wesleyan Arminian di- 
vinity, by Rev. Thos. O. Summers, D.D. (Vanderbilt Univ.) Edited by 
Rev. J. J. Tigert. I, 462. 

8) Systematic Theology, by Augustus Hopkins Strong, D. D. LL. D. 
(Rochester Theological Seminary.) I, 208 f. 
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monergistic) —is the opposite of this, and the only tenable 
alternative.” °) ; 

Gibson has traced the “mechanical inspiration” to ration- 
alism, Offering his advice as to the best method of ascertain- 
ing the character of the Bible, he says: ‘Shall we first settle 
in our own minds the precise nature and extent of inspiration 
according to our ideas of what God ought to do, or is likely 
to do; then diligently seek out all that can be found in the 
Scriptures themselves which seems to-confirm our view, and 
when anything is observed that seems to conflict with it, either 
leave it out of account or ingeniously explain it away? This 
is the method which has till quite recently been most popular 
with the defenders of the authoritative inspiration of the 
Scriptures. They have postulated as a necessity of the case 
the emancipation of all the writers of Scripture from the effects 
of human weakness and limitation. They have said that if 
we cannot have the guarantee that every word these holy men 
of old have written expresses accurately and only. the mind 
of God, the whole thing is useless, because if these people 
who are the vehicles of revelation cannot be trusted in every- 
thing, they can be trusted in nothing. This is what may be 
called the rationalistic method of proceeding, for it starts with 
a theory framed in accordance with what the theorist regards 
as reasonable, and deals with all the facts in the case in the 
light of that theory.” ”) 


4. 


The matter being of sufficient moment in itself, and be- 
sides, the prestige of the old dogmaticians,— though one need 
not swear to every word or term of theirs, — being in a manner 
connected with orthodox teaching, it is worth while to investi- 
gate the theory of “mechanical inspiration” with which they 
are being charged. Since Quenstedt is most frequently brought 
forward as an exponent of this theory, an examination of what 
he actually has held regarding the nature and contents of the 


9) p. 23 f. 10) p. 32 f. 
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inspirational act may serve as a fair illustration of what all 
dogmaticians of renown in his age believed regarding inspira- 
tion. In his Theologia Didactico-Polemica™) the fourth chap- 
ter of the First Part, “De Sacra Scriptura,” takes in one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven closely printed folio pages (p. 53—240). 
Gerhard, in his Loci Theologici,?) devotes ninety-one pages 
(Tom. I, 1—91), and if one adds the respective portion of 
his Hwegesis, four hundred and fourteen additional pages 
quarto, including the notes of Cotta, (Tom. II, 183—427), to 
the subject of the Scriptures. These facts deserve mention, 
because a popular idea which is usually found to be connected 
with the aversion to the “mechanical inspiration” is, that the 
dogmaticians holding this theory had a comparatively easy task 
before them when explaining the origin of the Seriptures. All 
they had to say was: God wrote it all by human instruments, 
—every word and letter of it. A modern writer on the sub- 
ject is thought to have a far more laborious task, and, what 
is more, to take his task more seriously. This idea is incom- 
patible with the facts in the case. Whatever else may be said 
in criticism of the method of work pursued by the old dog- 
maticians, it is certain that superficiality and mental non- 
chalance cannot be charged against them. They could, on the 
contrary, be charged with overscrupulous, microscopic minute- 
ness, and tediousness in their endless comparisons and dis- 
tinctions. H. g., when Quenstedt remarks that the mandatum 
seribendt explicitum speciale occurs twelve times in Revelation 
alone, the impression which the reader receives from a passing 
remark like this is that the man who makes it, and submits 
the evidence at once, must have turned the pages of the Book 
many times, and must have sat poring a long time over its 
each and every statement. Or when the same author sug- 
gests that there must be a sufficient reason why the dvdowzor 
in 2 Pet. 1, 21, in addition to being called dyeoe, and 526 mved- 
fatoc dytov wepouevoe are designated as dviowrxoe Jeod, — that 


11) Wittenberg Edition of 1685. 12) Ed. Cotta. Tuebingen, 1762. 
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is, that this qualifying genitive, besides the qualifying ad- 
jective and the qualifying participial phrase, must be intended 
to teach us something concerning the character of these men 
_ while speaking God’s Word that we are not taught by the ad- 
jective nor by the participial phrase, we are compelled to say 
that here is an: earnest effort to exhaust the meaning of Scrip- 
ture. Or when we follow this author in his research as to 
the force of Aadety and ypdgew, dakta and ypagy, and look over 
the list of texts which he has accumulated, and compared, for 
his thesis, that speaking God’s Word and writing God’s Word 
are equivalent, we are forced to admit that his thesis has cost 
him an immense amount of work before he could write it down 
in his dry, matter-of-fact way. However, this merely by the 
way; we shall probably have occasion again to exhibit the 
conscientious workmanship of the “mechanical inspirationists”’ 
in detail. 
5. 

Quenstedt belongs, indeed, to that class of theologians who 
call the writers of the sacred books “Det amanuenses, Christi 
manus, et Spiritus S. tabelliones, swe notarw et actuaru,” that 
is, “penmen of God, hands of Christ, recorders, or secretaries, 
or clerks of the Holy Spirit.” (p. 55.) He views them as 
under “wmmediato Spiritus Sancti impulsu ac afflatu,” that is, 
under “an immediate, or direct, impulse and afflatus from the 
Holy Spirit.” (p. 53.) When they wrote, it was “a Deo ad 
scribendum movente et impellente,’ “from God, who nioved 
and urged them on to write.” (p. 65.) And so as to leave no 
doubt that he views this action of God as altogether unique, 
sut generis, without a parallel in the domain of human ex- 
periences, he proceeds to distinguish the divine concursus by 
which God cooperates with the actions of His creatures, under 
three heads. There is, first, the concuwrsus generalis et com- 
munis; this is an every-day occurrence, yea, an occurrence of 
every hour, minute, and second, for God concurs with every 
action of every agent throughout the universe, at least, so far 
as the materiale of that action is concerned. This, however, 
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is not that impulse, or influence, which He puts forth when 
inspiring holy men to write His Book. There is, secondly, the 
concursus specialis seu gratiosus. This is the gracious and 
particular presence which God vouchsafes all His faithful 
people whenever they are engaged in meditating or writing 
upon sacred matters. Thus, Luther composed many a stirring 
treatise, and Paul Gerhardt many a noble hymn. This, again, 
is not the impulse with which we must credit God when we 
say: He inspired the Book. For that impulse is adequately 
described only by the third kind of divine concurrence, the 
concursus specialissimus et extraordinarius. This impulse came 
“only to the sacred writers,” and embraced a) an internal 
illumination, b) a peculiar “motus, instinctus, afflatus et im- 
pulsus Spiritus 8.” (p. 65.) 

Statements like the foregoing, though in slightly varying 
terms, could be produced in great number from Quenstedt’s 
treatise. But there is not a single place to which his modern 
critics can point that would prove that Quenstedt regarded the 
inspired penmen of God as “impassive instruments,” “ma- 
chines,” dehumanized, or “superhuman humans.” This is a 
turn which Quenstedt’s critics have given to Quenstedt’s 
thought. This thought Quenstedt himself declines. 


6. 


We can show, first, by inferences that this thought is 
foreign to his view of the inspirational act and to his manner 
of describing that act. It was noted that he embraces under 
this act, as an essential part, “internam illuminationem.” He 
also speaks of the holy writers as “per divinam inspirationem 
edocti,” “fully informed by divine inspiration.” (p. 54.) The 
action of the sacred writers while under the inspirational im- 
pulse is, to Quenstedt, an intelligent action into which the 
writers entered personally with their own mind, and in which 
they exercised the powers of their mind. Accordingly, Quen- 
stedt beholds in the inspired writers both a prrcerrio and a 
RELATIO rerum revelatarum. (p. 55.) They understood first, 
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they wrote next, what was revealed to them. If this is machine- 
work, activity of an impassive automaton, we shall have to 
revise our dictionaries. . 

Again, Quenstedt distinguishes “inter causam impulsivam 
principalem,” ac inter causas scriptionis secundarias et acci- 
dentales.” The principal impelling cause for writing Scripture 
is “Dei voluntas et mandatum,’ the will and order of God. 
But there are also secondary causes, accidental reasons, why 
holy men of God wrote. Various occasions suggested to the 
apostles that they ought to write. “Variae occasiones apostolis 
suppeditae.” These occasions came to the apostles from with- 
out; the state of this or that congregation, the need of the 
Church in general, the spiritual interest of a particular person, 
hke Theophilus or Philemon, may have seemed to the respective 
writer to call for a statement or treatise from him. And the 
writer may have revolved in his mind for some time the matter 
on which he intended to write. Such occasions the Holy Spirit 
employed for higher purposes than the apostles perceived. He 
was present with them when the task of composition began, 
suggesting the exact matter and the exact words, and thus 
guiding a previously conceived purpose of the writer to answer 
the greater ends of God. “Occasiones apostolis exterius oblatae 
non tollunt internum scribendi mandatum, sed illud potius 
stabiliunt, cum de suavi divinae Providentiae dispositione tes- 
tentur,’ says Quenstedt. That is, “The occasions for writing 
which were suggested to the apostles from without, do not over- 
throw the inward command to write, but rather establish the 
same, because they witness to us the kindly disposition of 
divine Providence.” This last remark is especially noteworthy. 
Quenstedt does not feel dismayed in the least, as he would be, 
if this statement had been wrested from him as an unwilling 
concession. He rather is pleased with it, because it “establishes” 
his general proposition. The mandatum scribendi is in his 
view a suavis dispositio, not a stern fiat, hurling itself with 
irresistible force upon the human intellect and will, and by 
sheer elementary power coercing its victim into obedience. 
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Frequently in his treatise Quenstedt uses the term “‘ifluit’” 
to describe the manner of the divine approach to the human 
mind of the writer. As the writer sits down to write, there 
comes flowing into his mind a stream of thoughts and words. 
Softly, silently, the current flows. Exalted matters, deep 
mysteries, bold utterances, sweetly solacing words are written 
down in a most natural, yet altogether supernatural, manner. 
If this is necessitarian philosophy, we shall have to reconstruct 
our views of Calvinism and irresistible grace. 


7. 


However, it is not by inference alone that we can clear 
Quenstedt of the charge that he makes the inspired writers 
impassive instruments, but we have also direct statements in 
which he purposely declines the idea of machine inspiration. 
There is a remark in Quenstedt cognate to what has just been 
stated, which fairly caps the climax. He says: “Distinguen- 
dum inter abreptitios, qui mente alienati et inscvi aliquid agunt, 
et ignorant, quid dicant, aut scribant, et inter apostolos, quos 
Spiritus S. ita movebat, ut intelligerent, quae loquebantur, aut 
scribebant.” “We must distinguish between men in a trance, 
who are out of their mind, unconscious of their actions, and 
ignorant of what they are saying, and the holy apostles, whom 
the Holy Spirit so moved that they understood what they 
spoke or wrote.” (p. 65.) The very idea of mental frenzy, 
hallucination, mantic state which has been charged against the 
“mechanical inspiration,’ is here repelled. The reader of 
Quenstedt has a sensation when reading this statement as if 
the sober dogmatician at this point had become impatient of 
the criticism directed against his position, and as if he had 
turned with disgust from it; for he heaps his terms rather 
unnecessarily in describing this false view. We can now under- 
stand the wary remarks of Cremer-Beckwith, who are evidently 
somewhat uneasy when hearing Quenstedt’s teaching charged 
with a mantian tendency. Their American repeaters have not 
been as careful, or rather more naive, in their indictment of 
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the old dogmaticians. (Query: Are not some _ plerophoric 
utterances of certain American theologians rather machinelike 
reproductions of statements made on the other side of the 
Atlantic?) To load a discriminating, painstaking student of 
Scripture like Quenstedt even with the insinuation that he 
leans toward a mantic conception of the inspirational act, is 
not far short of criminal recklessness. 


8. 


Quenstedt speaks of an illumination of the sacred writers. 
He calls it an &dapdec, sive supernaturalis quaedam et extra- 
ordinaria mentis iluminatio, and then describes this super- 
natural and extraordinary illumination of the mind further 
by adding: “quae instar coruscationis et irradiationis alicujus 
fiebat, et quidem non ad modum habitus permanentis, sed 
actus transeuntis.” The truth to be uttered was momentarily 
flashed upon the mind of the holy writers. They saw it before 
them in noonday brightness. It may have been a fact abso- 
lutely unknown to them before, or it may have been a new 
bearing, or a new relation which a known fact had to some 
other fact. Or it may have been nothing more than the clear 
perception that God desired them to make a definite record of 
something which they themselves as well as others knew. The 
illumination terminated as soon as the divine will in the par- 
ticular instance had been perceived and executed. To speak 
reasonably in reference to a miraculous occurrence, this is 
exactly what we should expect to have happened. Miracles 
are not amenable to reason as regards their occurrence, but 
reason admits that a miracle, to be a miracle, must possess 
miraculous qualities. When Isaiah saw the throne of glory and 
heard the Tersanctus, when the Man of Sorrows, stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted, entered into his prophetic vision, 
and he beheld Him being led out as a lamb to the slaughter, 
being placed in the tomb, and afterwards gathering about Him 
many who were made righteous because he had borne their 
sin, we are compelled to say that, if the prophet at all saw, 
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understood, and was able to speak of these things, it must have 
been by just such an éAdaudes as Quenstedt has assumed. Con- 
sistent thinking would require that, if this illumination be 
denied, the product which sprang from it, and which is before 
us in plain writing, or, in other words, the miracle of prophecy 
must also be denied. And the grievance of the critics of 
“mechanical inspiration” will then be seen not to have been 
caused by the manner of the inspired utterance, but by the 
actual fact that there is such an utterance. But if that is the 
real cause of the offense, what ean be done to remove it? Can 
we rule a fact out of existence? If Isaiah did not come into 
possession of his wonderful knowledge by such an act as Quen- 
stedt has described,. how did he obtain it? Is there any “less 
offensive” way imaginable ? 

Or when Paul speaks of the “working of the mystery of 
iniquity,” and follows it to its blasphemous consummation in 
the ‘man of sin,” or when he declares that the survivors at 
the second coming of Christ shall be “changed as in the twin- 
kling of an eye,” that “the trumpet shall sound” for the rising 
of the dead, and the believers shall be “caught up into the 
air’ to be with the Lord, is there any more reasonable ex- 
planation for such knowledge and such language than by say- 
ing, God conveyed both to Paul? If Paul, on being asked, 
How do you know, and how dare you speak these things? had 
said anything less than: God speaks through me, we should 
be inclined to doubt the man’s sincerity and truthfulness. 

Peter says that “of the salvation of our souls the prophets 
have enquired and searched diligently, who prophesied of the 
grace that should come unto you, searching what or what man- 
ner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify 
when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow,” 1 Pet. 1, 9—11. It has ever seemed 
to us that the objectors to the so-called mechanical inspiration 
must get a clearance from this text before they can proceed 
on their voyage. What is easier than to conceive, on the basis 
of this text, a situation somewhat like this: The Spirit enters 
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the prophet. The prophet speaks. The prophet is amazed at 
what he has spoken. “Mechanical inspiration.” Quod erat 
demonstrandum. If Quenstedt must be found guilty of the 
charge brought against him, let us, in all honesty and con- 
sistency, proceed at once to indict Peter, and charge him with 
having grossly and vulgarly misunderstood what happened to 
him and other holy men when they were “moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

When the Delphic Pythia ceased speaking, when the spell 
under which the diviner muttered his incoherent oracles was 
broken, they were not conscious of what they had done. Quite 
frequently there is no memory in such persons of what has 
transpired. In all cases of this kind which may be assumed 
to be genuine, there has been a suspension of self-consciousness. 
The person really was “beside himself” in saying what he said, 
or doing what he did. Somebody else’s personality had been 
substituted for his own. It was not merely his alter ego speak- 
ing in the moment of frenzy, but an altogether foreign being. ~ 
Not thus did Isaiah speak of the Virgin’s Son, Emmanuel, 
the Babe that is given to Israel, nor Joel of the outpouring of 
the Spirit and deliverance in Jerusalem, nor Micah of the 
Ruler that should come forth from Bethlehem-Ephratah, nor 
Zechariah of the thirty pieces of silver that were cast unto the 
potter, or of the sword that is flashed against the Man that is 
the fellow of the Lord of hosts. The messages which these 
men bore to their people had roused their intensest interest. 
They knew, and were conscious of, the wonderful character 
of their utterance; but they had no misgivings as to their gen- 
uineness. The Spirit had employed them as bearers of marvel- 
ous news, but they were wideawake and sympathetic messen- 
gers. They began to study the very prophecies which they 
had uttered. *E€et7rncav xat sEnoedvycayv zpogita, says Peter. 
They thoroughly investigated and explored what they had 
uttered. They knew that they had spoken of the Messiah, 
and particularly, of His suffering and glory. But in the de- 
tails which they had predicted of the passion of the Christ, 
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there were matters that they did not exactly understand. They 


could not see what special event the Spirit pointed to, ¢¢¢ tia 
édyhov, or when the event would take place. David had no- 
such view of the Christ hanging on the tree with parched lips | 
and distended limbs, the soldiers beneath Him casting lots for | 
His garments, as we have who have read the Gospels. He | 
heard the ery of distress from the cross, but he could not pic- | 
ture to himself that scene of awful grandeur when the earth | 
was wrapped in the gloom of an unnatural eclipse, as we can > 


to whom Matthew and Luke have depicted Golgotha. Isaiah 
and Micah had no view of the Christ-child in the manger, 


Zechariah no view of the despairing traitor hurling the blood- E | 
money into the sanctuary and then passing out into the eternal | 
night, or of the jubilant procession that met the Lord at Bethany | 


and brought Him into the city as Zion’s King. But they 


studied these matters just because they were aware that some- | 
thing remarkable had been stated by them. Human machines, © 
impassive instruments, are not known to do, or to be able to — || 


do, such searching or inquiring. 


9. 


Quenstedt introduces another of his famous distinctions | 


in answering the question, Whether all things contained in 
Scripture were written by divine inspiration. “Res Scripturae 
sunt in triplici differentia.” The materials of the Bible fall 
into three parts. First, “quaedam fuerunt S. Scriptoribus 
naturaliter prorsus incognitae.” ‘There are some things in 
Seripture which were wholly unknown to the holy writers. 
Quenstedt assumes three reasons for this ignorance of the divine 
writers: “vel propter suam excellentiam, ut fider mysteria, vel 
propter non-existentiam, ut futura contingentia, vel propter 
absentiam a sensibus, ut cordis secreta.” The entire economy 
of grace, the contents of the Gospel, its fortunes among the 
men to whom it is brought, the eternal decree of the gracious 
election, ete., are mysteries and contain mysteries. 1 Cor. 2, 7; 
Eph. 3,9; Col. 1, 26 f.; Acts 10, 34; Matt. 18,11; Eph. 1, 9; 
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6,19; Rom. 11, 25; 1 Cor. 15, 51. Paul’s preaching of these 
things was “according to the revelation of the mystery which 
was kept secret since the world began,” Rom. 16, 25. Prophe- 
cies of future events have been noted in the foregoing para- 
graphs. Portions of Second Peter, Jude, and nearly all of 
Revelation might be added to the references above given. And 
as to secrets of the heart, Paul has expressed an accepted fact 
in 1 Cor. 2, 11. It is plain that if any reliable statement is 
to be made to men about matters of this sort, the information 
to be put into such a statement must be conveyed to the party 
making the statement from without. But it is not necessary 
at all that, in receiving the information, the person’s intelli- 
gence, self-consciousness, personal judgment, ete., be crushed, 
or suspended. On the contrary, in order intelligently to con- 
vey intelligence to others, there must be an intelligent trans- 
mitter. It is not necessary that the inspired writers, in order 
to become suitable organs for speaking and writing the entire 
counsel of God for man’s salvation, should all first be reduced 
to the intellectual level of Balaam’s ass. If the critic of the 
theory of “mechanical inspiration” cannot imagine how the 
human mind can be made to take in, and the human tongue 
to give out, or repeat, intelligently mysterious truths, let him 
watch a mother teach her child to pray. This is a very inade- 
quate illustration; but it aids our purpose to this extent: If 
a mother, in order to make her child repeat words which she 
has suggested to the child, does not have to stamp out, neu- 
tralize, the child’s mind, but actually puts it in operation by 
teaching the child to say and to understand what it is saying, 
why cannot God in a more elevated manner he able to do 
the same ? 

The second classs of Bible-materials are thus described by 
Quenstedt: “Quaedam naturaliter quidem cognoscibiles fue- 
runt, sed Scriptoribus S. actu imcognitae, ob vetustatem et re- 
motionem temporum, aut locorum, nisi alvunde forte illis in- 
notuerint, sive per famam, swe per traditionem, sive per 
Scripturam aliquam humanam; ut historia diluviu, excidir 
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Sodomitici, a Mose descripta.” Quenstedt here grants the pos- 
sibility of the existence of sources of information available to 
the holy writers other than the “dictamen Spiritus Sancti.” 
He does not affirm that such sources were actually drawn upon, 
but he evidently does not think that, if they were, the act of 
inspiration which he has described before would have been 
impossible. The explorations made in recent times in Bible 
lands have established the fact that there were records kept 
of events which are narrated in Scripture. Moses was “learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” Acts 7, 21. It is more 
than likely that he had access to those records, the discovery 
of which in our days has excited the world of learned men. 
If he had, he was probably in a position, too, to point out 
errors, inaccuracies, defects in those records, about in the same 
way in which this is done injour day. He may have been 
more able to do this than the modern student of archeology. 
For it is certain that those ancient records contain some hoary 
lies. The inspirational impulse did not wipe out all knowledge 
which Moses possessed beforehand, but enabled him to write 
an authentic account, both as regards contents and form. And 
this account was not written under a silent protest whenever 
it did not coincide with the information which the writer pos- 
sessed previously. For such a protest one would have to 
‘ assume, not previous knowledge, but previous bias. The mind 
open to truth is always grateful to receive the account of a 
person better informed than himself, and feels unconstrained 
to write it down as offered. 

If, however, the matter was not known to the writer, while 
it was known to others, it is not necessary in this case either 
to reduce the mind of the writer to the blank record that is 
placed in a graphophone, or the receiving plate in telegraphy, 
in order to explain how he obtained his information. The 
account of the Flood, or of the overthrow of the cities in the 
Vale of Siddim, is written in a natural style.. True, the 
phenomena recorded are wonderful, but our business is not with 
the events, but with the record of the events. To write records 
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like those in Genesis, must the writer be assumed to have been 
in an ecstatic state, or must he be turned into a grind-organ ? 
On what known, or palpable, grounds? The account which he 
gives of events have a proper start and finish, and between these 
the record proceeds in a very orderly fashion. Any human 
being who had been commissioned to communicate to others an 
account entrusted to him would relate the event in the same 
manner. 

But Quenstedt notes a third class of Bible materials. 
“Quaedam non tantum naturaliter cognoscibiles, sed et natu- 
raliter actw ipso cognitae fuerunt publicis Dei notaris, per 
propriam experientiam et sensuum ministerio, ut exitus Is- 
raelitarum ex Aegypto, et iter in deserto, Mosi; historia Ju- 
dicum, Samueli; vita et facta Christi, evangelistis et apos- 
tolis.” There are in Scripture records of the personal 
experiences of the writers, as in many of the psalms; auto- 
biographical notes, as in the prophets, the Gospel of John, 
and the Epistles of Paul; there is contemporary history, as 
in Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, etc., the Gospels and Acts. 
The recorders of these events were either the actors, or part- 
ners with the actors, of the events, or lived so close to the 
scenes of these events that they had personal knowledge of the 
events. When the divine afflatus came to these writers, when 
they understood that God would have them make a true record 
of the events which they had witnessed, upon what sane theory 
are we to assume that in order to produce an authentic record 
these men had to first have their memory, next their natural 
intellect, and third, their will-power put out of commission, and 
when they had thus been put into a hypnotic state, the Spirit 
considered them fit instruments for inspired activity? He 
took their hand, placed the pen into it, and guided it across 
the chart, actually Himself doing the writing with these men, 
not through these men. Quenstedt taught the afflatus, the in- 
stinctus, the impulsus of inspiration, he held the dictamen 
Spiritus, the writers were to him calami Spiritus S., pens of 


the Holy Ghost, and the Spirit’s action as directed toward 
2 
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them was “in calamum dictitare,’ dictating to a clerk. Yet 
Quenstedt has held that the memory, mind, will of the writers 
were wide awake while the divine impulse was upon them 
causing them to write things ‘which they had seen, and heard, — 
and handled.” The divine afflatus did not wrestle with their — 
previous knowledge of events as with a hostile element, and 
the writers did not squirm and shift uneasily while they were — 
writing what they had lived to see; they coincided most heartily _ | 
with the impulse, and were grateful to the Power actuating ~ 
them toward and during their composition, for they were made ~ 
to see how apt and purposeful, how simple and yet noble, | 
their account had become because of the inspirational impulse 
behind them. ! 
Of all three kinds of Bible-materials just mentioned Quen- | 
stedt says: “Non tantum res primi, sed etiam secundi et tert 
ordinis in ipso actu scribendi, a Spuritu S. immediate sunt | 
dictatae et inspiratae S. amanuensibus, ut his, et non alus- 
crcumstantiis, hoc, et non alio modo ae ordine, quo scriptae 
sunt, consignarentur.” (p. 68.) This statement asserts the 
verbal, or plenary, inspiration also for accounts of matters — 
known to the writers. The entire form and contents also of | 
such accounts were under the direction of the Holy Spirit. | 
But this statement does not assert that the writers had become © 
impassive instruments. (To be continued.) 


THE PROOF ‘TEXTS OF SIRE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


THE THIRD ARTICLE. 

(Continued. ) 
Attention is called to the admirable climactic arrangement | 
of the proof-texts. 1 Cor. 2, 14 proves that man by nature is | 
blind spiritually; Eph. 2, 1 that he is spiritually dead; Rom. 
8, 7 that he is an enemy of God. His conversion, therefore, is ‘|| 
solely the work of God the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. 12, 3. 1 
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1 Cor. 2, 14: The natural man recewveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. 

Throughout this second chapter the apostle contrasts the 
wisdom of God manifested in the Gospel, and the wisdom of 
man that cannot apprehend the wisdom of God. Furthermore, 
there is a contrast between the spiritual and the natural man. 


The spiritual man has saving knowledge, the natural man 
has not. In the course of the development of this thought 


the apostle says: “The natural man recewveth not the things 
of the Spirtt of God; for they are foolishness unto him; neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” To 
grasp the meaning easily let us clear up an expression or two. 

1. Whom does the apostle designate by “the natural man’ ? 
The “natural man,” guyexd¢ dvIowzocg, is contrasted with the 
“spiritual,” zvevpatexoc, v. 15. The “spiritual man” is one 
who has received the Holy Spirit. ‘We have received the 
Spirit—so that we might know the things,” ete, v. 12. So 
only the “spiritual man” can know these things; only he can 
judge of these things, v. 15. The spiritual man is one who 
is enlightened by the Holy Spirit, one who is converted. The 
‘natural man,” on the other hand, is man as he is by nature, 
“unspiritual,” as the Greek word may be rendered, not having 
received the Spirit, not yet born again, converted, not en- 
lightened by the Spirit, or, as Jude 19 puts it: guyexol, zvedpma 
ph eyovrec, literally: “psychical, not having the Spirit.” Hence 
Luther says: “The natural man is man as he is apart from 
grace, albeit decked out as bravely as may be with all the rea- 
son, skill, sense, and faculty in the world.” 

2. The expression: “The things of the Spuwit of God” taken 
out of its environment may seem difficult of understanding at 
first sight, but when viewed in the connection in which it stands, 
it becomes perfectly simple. I quote from the chapter. The 
apostle says: “We speak—not the wisdom of this world, but 
the wisdom of God” — “the hidden wisdom which God ordained 
before the world unto our glory.” What is that? The plan of 
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salvation through Jesus Christ, the Gospel. Again he says: “As 
it is written: Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the hearts of man the things which God prepared 


for them that love Him” —again, this is the plan of our re-_ | 


demption, the Gospel of Jesus Christ. How did we learn of 
these things? “God hath revealed them to us by His Spirit, for 
the Spirit searcheth the deep things of God. Now we have 
received the Spirit that we might know the things,’ —the ~ 
Gospel tidings of Jesus Christ, — “which things we also speak | 
in words which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” ‘But the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” Now, 
plainly, what are “the things of the Spirit of God”? Primarily, 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. | 
Now we are ready to see what the text says: “The natural | 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God” =The | 
natural man receweth not the Gospel. Natural man, man as — 
he is by nature, receives not, 2. e., he cannot apprehend, cannot 
understand the Gospel. First and foremost the apostle speaks 
of natural man’s intellect here. He says: “he receives not,” — 
od déystar, “er vernimmt nichts,’ as Luther has so aptly trans- 
lated; he cannot “know,” he cannot “discern,” 7. e., judge 
spiritual things. Paul speaks of natural man’s receptive, know- 


ing, judging faculties 
man’s intellect is blind in spiritual matters. However keen his 
mind may be in matters mundane, however great things he may 
accomplish in the various branches of knowledge and science, — 
marvelous to behold, — still of the Gospel, though it be preached 
to him ever so plainly, he understands — nothing. And this the 
apostle predicates of every natural man. However powerful, 
moral, intelligent, learned man may be, if he is still in his 
natural condition, he understands just as little about spiritual 
things as the illiterate ditch-digger who is still unconverted. 
The learned has no advantage over the unlearned; the one 
understands just as much about it as the other, namely — 
nothing. That is what the apostle says: “The natural man re- 
ceweth not the things of the Spirit of God.” He does not say: 


of his reason, his intellect. Natural | 
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Natural man’s intellect is weak in spiritual matters; he says, 
he -recewes nothing; his intellect is blind. There are blind 
minds as well as blind eyes. 

The second statement is even stronger. The text says 
with emphasis: zai 0d ddvatae yvdvae = “and not can he know 
them.” It is utterly impossible for him to understand spiritual 
things; he has absolutely no capacity for them. To illustrate: 
Given the best teacher, the most approved methods, and yet 
Darwin’s most highly developed ape cannot grasp a mathe- 
matical problem, say that of Pythagoras. While following the 
demonstration on the blackboard, the ape may put on a wise 
face, but he is a brute, and a brute has no capacity for mathe- 
matics. He cannot understand it. So with natural man in 
spiritual matters—he has no capacity for them. Why this 
utter inability? “For they are spiritually discerned.” Natural 
man is unspiritual, the things are spiritual. A blind man 
can know nothing of colors; a deaf man can know nothing of 
music; an uunspiritual man can know nothing of spiritual 
things. Natural man is not like another Hercules at the parting 
of the ways; he is not a free agency here so that he could either 
accept or reject the Gospel. He can do but one thing: reject it. 
Natural man’s condition is deplorable indeed. Note what the 
apostle furthermore says. When the Gospel is preached to 
natural man, he not only does not receive it, does not under- 
stand it, but—how great is that blindness! —does not even 
recognize the fact that these things are too deep for him, be- 
yond his comprehension, and hence does not say: “I don’t 
understand them; they may be true, but I can’t judge of 
them.” No, he acts as though he were perfectly competent to 
sit in judgment on divine matters. What is his judgment? 
“Foolishness!” “They are foolishness unto him.’ When a 
philosopher discourses on the system of his philosophy, let 
us say, to a body of wise doctors of medicine, the doctors will 
say as rational men, “Mr. Philosopher, your talk was very 
interesting, but beyond our grasp. What you said may be 
true, we shall not contradict you, but it was beyond our ken. 
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Medicine is our sphere of knowledge; philosophy is yours.” 
The next day the philosopher takes sick; he goes to the doctor, 
saying, “I understand philosophy, but not medicine. What ails 
me? Prescribe for me!” Each is wise enough to remain in | 
his own distinct sphere of knowledge.— Again, you hold up 
a color-plate to a blind man and say, “Describe the colors!” 


“How absurd,” says he; “I cannot; [ am blind!” — But here | 
is a blind man — natural man— who has not even sense enough | 


to know that he is blind in spiritual matters. Here is a man 1 
—natural man— who has absolutely no knowledge of, and no 
capacity for, spiritual things, and still he dares sit in judgment 
on divine things and pronounce them foolishness! How forcibly 
are we not here reminded of that deep saying of our Lord, ~ 
Matt. 6, 23: “If the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness!” The sweet Gospel of Christ is 
preached, and natural man says, “Foolishness!” He is told, | 
Christ is both God and man in one person, and he says, — 
“Foolishness!” He is told this God-man would be your Savior 
also, and he says, “Foolishness!” He is told, Accept the 
Gospel and be eternally happy! ‘Accept the Gospel,” says 
he, “accept foolishness! No, I reject it, I spurn it, I ridicule 
it—away with it!” Such is the attitude of natural man 
towards the only hope of his salvation. The wisdom of God — 
he adjudges foolishness. His intellect is blind; he cannot know 
spiritual things. He accounts them “foolishness!” hence he 
wil not have them. His will is entirely perverted. ‘We 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block and 
unto the Greeks foolishness,” 1 Cor. 1, 23. 
The chief purpose of this text, 1 Cor. 2, 14, in the Cate- 
chism is to prove that man by nature is spiritually blind. The 
text furthermore makes it very plain: 1. that it is absurd to 
ascribe spiritual powers to natural man; 2. that man cannot 
cooperate towards his conversion; 3. that reason has absolutely 
no authority in spiritual matters, and when it does essay to 
speak of them, it talks about things of which it knows nothing. 
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The Formula of Concord says: “In the first place, although 
human reason, or the natural understanding of man, may have a 
feeble spark of the knowledge of the existence of God, and also of 
the Law, Rom. 1, 19; 2, 15; still, it is so ignorant, blind, and per- 
verted, that, even when the most ingenious and learned persons on 
earth read or hear the Gospel concerning the Son of God and the 
promise of everlasting salvation, they are nevertheless unable by their 
own powers to perceive, or to comprehend, or to understand, or to 
believe these things, and to hold them as truth, but rather, the 
greater diligence and assiduity they employ in this respect to com- 
prehend these spiritual things with their reason, the less they under- 
stand or believe; and they regard all as mere foolishness or fables 
before they are illuminated and taught by the Holy Spirit. 1 Oor. 
2, 14: “The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
' God, ete.” (Sol. Decl., Art. I, Of Free Will, p. 611. Newmarket Ed.) 

Eph. 2, 1: Ye were dead wn trespasses and sins. 

Man by nature is not only spiritually blind, he is also 
spiritually dead. “Ye were dead im trespasses and sins,” 
St. Paul writes to the Ephesian Christians. The meaning of 
“dead” is clear from the text. The apostle writes in the past 
tense: “Ye were dead,” 2. e., now you are dead no longer, 
you are spiritually alive; but formerly you were spiritually 
dead. In vy. 5 the apostle repeats the same idea emphatically : 
“But God... . even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened 
us together with Christ.” Formerly, before their conversion, 
they were dead, not physically, but morally, spiritually; now, 
they are quickened, alive with Christ. — Before conversion man 
is dead, spiritually dead. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, The 
hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God; and they that hear shall lie,” John 5, 25. 
Hence the apostle admonishes the Christians: “Neither present 
your members unto sin as instruments of unrighteousness, but 
present yourselves unto God, as alive from the dead, and your 
members as instruments of righteousness unto God,’ Rom. 
6, 18. — “Dead” —that word adequately describes the lament- 
able condition of man as he is by nature: he is dead, there is 
no spiritual life in him, not a spark of it.— “Ye were dead 
in trespasses and sins.” This, life “in trespasses and sins” 
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resulted from their spiritual condition. The sphere in which 
they lived and moved in the sight of God was “trespasses and 
sins.” Nothing that they did or could do was pleasing to God; 
they were “by nature the children of wrath.” Such was natural 
man then, such he is now. How is this dead man to come to 
life? By his own powers? Absurd question; he is dead; he 
has no powers. Can natural man cooperate towards his con- 
version? Absurd question again: he is dead! 

“Now, as a man who is physically dead cannot by his own powers 
fit or prepare himself so as to obtain temporal life again, so a man 
who is spiritually dead in sins cannot by his own powers adapt or 
prepare himself for the attainment of spiritual and heavenly right- 
eousness and life, if he be not made free from the death of sin and 
made alive by the Son of God.” (Formula of Concord, p. 611.) 
Again: “In spiritual and divine things, the understanding, the heart, 
and the will of unregenerate man are unable, by their own natural 
powers, to understand, to believe, to accept, to think, to will, to begin, 
to accomplish, to do, to perform, or to cooperate in anything what- 
ever, but are wholly and entirely corrupted, and dead to everything 
good, so that in the nature of man, since the fall, and prior to his 
regeneration, not a spark of spiritual power remains or exists by which 
he can prepare himself for the grace of God, or accept the offered 
grace, or be capable thereof, or apply himself, or accommodate him- 
self to it, of and by himself. Nor is he able by his own powers to 
help, to do, to perform, or to cooperate in anything towards his 
conversion, either as to the whole of it or any part, even in the 
least or most insignificant part; but he is the servant of sin, John 
8, 34, and the captive of Satan, by whom he is led, Eph. 2, 2; 2 Tim. 
2, 26. Hence the natural free will, according to its perverted nature 
and character, is efficient and active in that alone which displeases 
God and is opposed to Him.” (Formula of Concord, p. 610.) 


Rom. 8, 7: The carnal mind is enmity against God. 

The paragraph, vv. 5—11, contrasts the carnally minded 
and the spiritually minded. The former are “they that are 
after the flesh,’ v. 5, governed by the flesh; the latter, “they 
that are after the Spirit,” born again by the Spirit, hence gov- 
erned by the Spirit, the spiritual, John 3, 6. “The former 
“mind the things of the flesh; their thoughts, desires, pur- 
suits are centered on things of the flesh; on these their hearts 
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are set, to these their lives are devoted. These “things of the 
flesh” are the ‘‘works of the flesh,” as enumerated, e. g., Gal. 
5, 19. The latter “mind the things of the Spirit,’ 7. e., the 
works, the fruits of the Spirit,” Gal. 5, 22. This sinful, carnal 
state of mind of the former class is death. The apostle says: 
“For to be carnally minded is death.” The English transla- 
tion “to be carnally minded” covers the idea expressed in the 
Greek. “To be carnally minded” expresses the state of being, 
not so much the acts flowing from that state. This being car- 
nally minded, this carnal state of man is death. Of course, 
this state manifests itself in acts. As the spring, so the water. 
But that is not the point here. The point is that man who is 
in this state is dead, spiritually dead. Says Hodge: “The 
phrase ypovnua ti¢ aapxog (the mind of the flesh) is substan- 
tially of the same import with gpovety ta tij¢ aapxos, the mind- 
ing of the things of the flesh. It is thus active in its significa- 
tion. It is, however, more in accordance with the proper 
signification of the word to understand it as expressing a state 
of mind. This is implied in the English version, to be carnally 
minded. The idea is not merely that the actual seeking the 
things of the flesh leads to death, but that a carnal state of 
mind, which reveals itself in the desire and pursuit of carnal 
objects, is death. And by death is, of course, meant spiritual 
death, the absence and the opposite of spiritual life. It in- 
cludes alienation from God, unholiness, and misery. On the 
other hand, the gpéyyya tod zvedpato¢ (the mind of the Spirit) 
is that state of mind which is produced by the Spirit, and 
which reveals itself in the desire and pursuit of the things 
of the Spirit. This state of mind is life and peace. Therein 
consists the true life and blessedness of the soul.” (On Romans, 
p. 402.) 

And why is to be carnally minded death? Because the 
carnal mind is enmity against God.” In its very nature it 
is opposed to God, inimical to God. “The carnal mind is 
enmity against God, for it is not subject to the Law of God.” 
The Law of God is the revelation of His will. Whosoever 
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opposes this holy Law is an enemy of God. Man by nature 
is not only not subject to the Law of God, but “he cannot be,” 
v. 7. He has no ability to change himself, he lies in spiritual 
death. “It is precisely because of this utter impotency of the | 
carnal mind, or unrenewed heart, to change its own nature, 
that it involves the hopelessness which the word death im- 
plies.” (Hodge. ) 

Natural man, who is spiritually blind and spiritually } 
dead, in another sense is very tnuch alive, active; alive in his — 
enmity and hatred against God. His will is opposed to the | 
will of God. There is nothing but malice and hatred in his 
heart against God. When the Law of God is preached to 
natural man, he cannot but acquiesce that the demands made | 
therein are right and just, for the Law is inscribed in his | 
heart. But he hates God for having given the Ten Command-_ | 
ments, and to God’s “Thou shalt!” he opposes his “I will not!” 
Hence Scripture says: “The Law worketh wrath,” Rom. 4, 15. 
And when the Gospel is preached to him, his enmity oftentimes 
knows no bounds. St. Paul was stoned for preaching Christ 
crucified. Thus the enmity of the carnal mind manifested 
itself then. To-day the enmity is just as great, though it dare 
not manifest itself so violently. To be saved by Christ, by a 
foreign righteousness never! Natural man will be his own 
Savior; he will be able to answer God on Judgment Day, so 
he imagines. Having lost the image of God, fallen away from 
original righteousness, man by nature is now wholly defiled in 
all the faculties of both body and soul. His life is a life of 
opposition and rebellion against God. 

“This verse,” says Philippi, “is a strong argument against 
the doctrine of the so-called liberum arbitrium of the natural 
man. For this carnal state of mind, which cannot subject 
itself to the will of God, is not produced by any act of man’s | 
will, nor can it be removed by any such act; it constitutes, | 
according to the apostle’s doctrine, the original nature of man 
in its present or fallen state.” 
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“In the second place, the Word of God testifies that in divine 
things the understanding, heart, and will of the unregenerate man 
are not only wholly alienated from God, but adverse to Him, inclined 
to all evil, and perverted. Again, man is not only weak, impotent, 
without ability, and dead to that which is good, but so miserably 
perverted, poisoned, and corrupted by original sin that by nature and 
character he is altogether evil, stubborn, and inimical to God, actively, 
eagerly, and energetically engaged in doing everything that is dis- 
pleasing and opposed to God. Gen. 8, 21: “The imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth, ete.” (Formula of Concord, 8. D., 
Art. IT, p. 618.) 


1 Cor. 12, 3: No man can say that Jesus is the Lord but 
by the Holy Ghost. 


Here we have the answer to the questions, How is this 
dead man—man as he is by nature—to be brought to life? 
How are his blind eyes to be opened? This is solely the work 
of the Holy Ghost; for “no man can say that Jesus is the Lord 
but by the Holy Ghost.” Of course, this does not mean that 
no one can utter these words, “Jesus is the Lord,” except under 
special divine influence, but rather that no one can believe in 
Jesus as his Savior unless he is enlightened by the Spirit. For 
what does that mean: Jesus is the Lord? “Jesus” designates 
the Savior after His human nature; “Jesus” is the name of 
Mary’s son—true man. “The Lord” designates the Savior 
after His divine nature—true God. So to say that “Jesus is 
the Lord” is to say that Mary’s son, this true man, is at the 
same time the Lord, the very God; it is to confess that Christ 
is both true man and true God in one person; it is to confess 
the mystery of mysteries: “God is manifest in the flesh;” it 
is to confess that Jesus is He at whose name “every knee should 

_bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus. 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father,” Phil. 2, 10. 11. 
And he who says, confesses, that at the same time believes that 
Jesus is his Lord who has purchased and won him by His 
bitter sufferings and death from the power of sin, death, and 
the devil. And this confession, this faith, is possible only by 
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the power of the Holy Spirit. What did the Lord Himself 
say when Peter confessed Him to be the Son of God? “Blessed 


art thou, Simon Barjona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed | 


it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven,” Matt. 16, 17. — 
Hence we confess with Luther: “I believe that I cannot by 


my own reason or strength believe in Jesus Christ, my Lord, | 


or come to Him, but the Holy Ghost has called me by the 
Gospel.” 


Springfield, Ill. Louis WEssEL. 
(To be continued.) 


WARTBURG LETTERS OF LUTHER. 
(Continued.) 

Besides affording a glimpse of Luther’s literary labors, 
and troubles as an author writing for a distant press, this letter 
‘is of importance because it shows how much, and on what 
points, Luther still clung to views which he had been brought 
up to regard as sacred. This letter is an invaluable document 
over and against certain aspersions of Luther’s character in 
which popular Roman Catholic orators love to indulge. The 
Luther who “broke with the Pope to marry a runaway nun” 
is a pretty bold piece of popish fiction. 


To My Drar Grorcge Sparatin.?) 


Grace. I have received from my host?) the dialogues and 
two quaternions of Carlstadt’s treatise.*) Good God! do our 


1) The original of this letter is in the General Archives at Anhalt; 
the MS. is Cod. Jen. a. fol. 116. It was published by Aurifaber, Vol. I, 
348 b; by De Wetite, Vol. II, p. 40; in the Erlangen Corresp., Vol. 3, p. 215. 
The German version is found in Walch, 21, 758, and in St. Louis Ed. 21a, 
358. 

2) The castellan of Wartburg Castle, von Berlepsch. 

3) On June 20, Carlstadt had issued theses against the enforced 
celibacy of Roman priests. To explain his position more fully, he wrote 
a treatise, entitled De coelibatu, monachatu et viduitate liber. (“Treatise 
on celibates, monks, and widows.’) This is the treatise to which Luther 
refers. See a previous reference in THEOL. QuaRT., 13, 42. 
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Wittenbergers intend to give wives also to the monks? But 
they shall not force a wife on me! The author of the dialogues 
does not possess sufficient gifts, nor sufficient learning (for an 
author). Would to God that Carlstadt’s writings, too, were 
more luminous; for there is an abundance of understanding 
and learning in them. 

I do not mean that all I send you should be printed. 
Accordingly, I would like—vunless you think otherwise — to 
see the printing of Philip’s Apology deferred until the 
presses are idle. This should have been done also with the 
Psalm Pusurgat,’) because there is more than an abundance. 
of such writings as are necessary and urgent. 

Mercy! is my Magnificat ®) not out of the press yet? I am 
surprised that the 118th” Psalm is perished. I am sure that 


4) This is Luther’s German rendering of Melanchthon’s Latin defense 
of Luther against the Sorbonne, which had handed down a vicious verdict 
on the Leipzig debate. The treatise to which Luther refers is found in the 
St. Louis Ed. 18, 960 ff. 

5) Luther refers to his exposition of those portions of Ps. 68 which, 
according to the Roman missal, were sung during mass on Ascension Day 
and Pentecost. The exposition is found in the St. Louis Ed. 5, 657. It is 
the first literary product of Luther in his enforced exile. He had been 
brought to Castle Wartburg in the night of May 4 to 5, 1521. Ascension 
Day and Pentecost came on May 9 and 19, and the bold, defiant language 
of the 69th Psalm, “Let God arise, let His enemies be scattered,” must 
have deeply affected the lonely witness for God’s truth who had come 
away from the lions’ den at Worms. Luther sent the manuscript of his 
exposition to Melanchthon May 26. (See THEoL. Quart. 10, 100.) It prob- 
ably left the press August 6. (See Weimar Hd. 8, 1.) 

6) Luther had begun to issue his exposition of the Virgin’s Hymn of 
Praise prior to Dec. 3, 1520. Three forms came off the press before he 
started for Worms, and he sent them, March 31, 1521, to Duke John 
Frederic of Saxony, to whom the exposition was to be dedicated. It was 
not completed until June 10, when Luther sent the entire manuscript to 
Spalatin. He was greatly chagrined because of the delay in issuing this 
book, and frequently complains about it to Melanchthon. (See THEOor. 
QuaRT. 13, 48.) 

7) According to the numeration of the Vulgate, Luther refers to his 
annotated translation of Psalm 119. From this Psalm he had drawn his 
inspiration for the treatise: Of Confession, Whether the Pope Have Power 
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I appended it at the end of my treatise on Confession, in such 
a way as to put a part of it into the same form that was to 
contain the concluding section (of that treatise). Hence, if 
this is lost, the treatise on Confession must necessarily be muti- _ | 
lated. The remainder, however, I sent separately, with the 
other bundle.®) Possibly, you are not looking carefully. Send 
the sections from the treatise against Catharinus,’) which I | 


return herewith, where they belong; for I have the treatise | 


entire. 
My constipation, I see, will be permanent, and has to be — 
constantly relieved with drugs. I have an evacuation every 
fourth, yea, as a rule, every fifth day. A queer stomach this! 
Farewell, and pray for me. Beware of taking a wife like _ | 
others, lest there come upon you tribulation of the flesh. 

On the Day of Sixtus (August 6) 1521. 
Marr. Lururr. 


The next letter is a touching epistle to Christian laymen 
at Wittenberg. The great, strong heart of the Reformer, which 
had braved him for the battle royal with the princes of the 
Church and State at Worms, speaks with tenderest solicitude 
and calm assurance to his humbler followers. The letter is 
dated August 12, 1521. 


to Enjoin Same. (See THrou. Quart. 10, 169 ff.; 11, 17; 12, 48 ff.; 15, 
143 ff.) He was undecided at first whether to publish this psalm sepa- 
rately, or append it to the treatise on Confession. The manuscript had 
been sent, in the condition here indicated, to Spalatin June 10. But the 
printers were very tardy, and when, on August 15, Luther received the 
first three forms, he complained about their bungling work. 

8) This bundle probably contained the things mentioned in the letter 
to Spalatin, dated July 15. (See THrox. Quart. 11, 221.) 

9) By his treatise against Magister Ambrosius Catharinus (“Whether 
the Pope Be Verily Antichrist,” April, 1521), Luther had fulfilled a promise 
he had made in his book On the Babylonian Captivity of the Church. The 
treatise against Catharinus is really the sequel, and companion, to the 
Babylonian Oaptivity. The reference in this letter is probably to a few- 
sheets of the second edition which the printer had sent in excess. The 
second edition appeared in July. 
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Doctor Martinus Luther to the Poor Little Flock of 
Christ at Wittenberg: 
1. Grace and Peace from God the Father and from Jesus 
_ Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

When St. Paul had preached in many places, and had 
at last become a prisoner at Rome, he did not quit his solici- 
tude for those whom he had converted, but prayed for them to 
God, and comforted and strengthened them by writings, as his 
Epistles show. Since I have no doubt that by the grace of 
God I have heard and learned to know the true, pure Gospel, 
and since it has pleased God to open up this Gospel to you, 
in part by me, a poor mortal, I shall follow St. Paul’s example: 
I may not and cannot be without anxiety, lest wolves come into 
the sheepfold after I am gone. 

2. And although you have, by the grace of God, so many 
others who may take my place, that my solicitude seems un- 
necessary, still the blessing of the Gospel which we enjoy de- 
mands that we bear anxiety even when it is unnecessary. We 
are not yet worthy—and alas! I less than others—to suffer 
for the truth, except such disfavor, hatred, envy, vituperation, 
shame, and disgrace as the papists inflict on us. Still, if God 
had not heretofore resisted these bloodthirsty slayers of souls, 
they would, as much as in them lies, have made us a prey to 
their teeth long ago, as David says in Ps. 124, 6. For this 
reason our afiliction has not been more grievous than this, that 
they have everywhere denounced us in the most shameful 
manner as Wyclifites, Hussites, and heretics. And since they 
cannot accomplish more against us, they vent their spite on 
our fair reputation and Christian honor. 

3. But never mind, dear friends, never mind! He sits 
enthroned on high who will judge our cause. We may by the 
grace of God glory where they have so far had to feel most 
miserably ashamed. We have never yet shunned the light, 


1) This letter is found as a preface to Luther’s exposition of the ~ 
37th Psalm in a number of original prints, and in most of the editions 
of Luther’s works, also in De Wette 2, 60. St. Louis Ed. 5, 306 ff. 
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which they have so far dreaded as much as the evil spirit 
dreads Judgment Day. They have to acknowledge without 
thanks, and have to hear to their great mortification and grief, | 
that I have three times appeared before a tribunal, not for 
my friends, but for themselves, who are my enemies, and have 
offered to give the reason and foundation of our faith. First 
(1518), at Augsburg before the Cardinal, thus beginning with | 
the most elevated among my worst enemies, who detested noth- | 
ing as much as hearing the reasons for my doctrine, and would — 
rather I had not come. Next (1519), I stood my ground at 
Leipzig, as you know, against men who could not bear to see 
us; yet all their insolence and cunning was of no avail to 
them. The third time (1521), recently at Worms, where I | 
took such hazards as to forego the imperial safe-conduct and ~ 
to risk my life. Oh, what a farce did they enact at that place! | 
I had hoped the bishops and doctors who had met there would 
subject me to a rigorous test; and, lo! their whole mind was 
to have me recant. But, by the grace of God, not all the 
princes and estates would consent to such a procedure. If they 
had, I should have died for shame at seeing Germany suffer © 
itself in such a gross manner to be made apes and fools of by 
the papal tyrants. That was the whole scheme of our enemies, 
as everybody knows. 
4. Look now! I glory in having made my offer to them, 
and in having appeared before them three times, not because 
I did it, but in order that we may know and extol the grace of 
God, and make Him our comfort and our boast, who causes — 
our enemies to become abashed and despondent, so much so | 
that jointly they are not doughty enough to listen to, and to | 
refute, a poor beggar who has ventured into their midst; but | 
they flee the light like bats, and like night-owls they shriek | 
their o0-hoo! oo-hoo! in the dark, thinking to scare us. 
5. When, do you think, will they, or only one of them, be 
so bold as to come to us at Wittenberg with a like offer and 
for a like trial? Surely, this would not only seem very ap- — 
propriate, since they immodestly boast their superiority over 
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us, and could thus make it evident that their superiority is 
not merely in their loud mouths, but in their heads and brains; 
but they are even obliged to come to us and defend their faith 
like men, since they have come forward as our judges and 
shepherds, and take the liberty to pass sentence on us. 

6. But what are they doing? They are in the majority, 
we in the minority; they are in authority, we are their sub- 
jects; they are the most learned, we the most unlearned men; 
they are the most Christian, we the most heretical people. In 
addition, we offer them, if they are afraid to come, safe-con- 
duct, free board, and lodging. Over and above this, we pray 
them for God’s sake to prove their skill in our affair. But 
all this is of no avail; they stay for themselves, with their 
partisans. There is where they pass resolutions, sentences, con- 
demnations without having heard the other side. And when 
they have done this, they say and baw] out that they are honest 
Christian men who act in a Christian manner. Not one of 
them hangs his head for shame. 

7. Oh, how would our ears be made to ring if they could 
claim an ounce of our glory for their side! How would we 
poor folk be pilloried! But their own shame we are told to 
regard as an honor and distinction. What a pity that our 
miserable, downeast, and forsaken Christian faith has for pro- 
tectors such timid bats and such light-hating deserters, who void 
into the sand amid hollering and bragging, but crawl into 
their holes like mice as soon as a single person appears who 
holds contrary views. 

8. And if all this does not help them, they set a few reck- 
less fellows upon us, who are to attack us with libelous writ- 
ings and mean books, hoping thereby to cover up and deck out 
their shame in the eyes of the common people, although they 
know well enough that their writers are about as well suited 
for their tasks as an ass for playing the harp. 

9. Now, then, since, having been attacked by writings, 
they profess themselves unable to treat with us in public print, 


we shall henceforth not feel offended if the poor fellows com- 
3 
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fort themselves in their disgrace by issuing many writings 
which are not supported by Scripture, and by cursing, vitupera- 
tions, and maledictions (which they heap upon us). JI shall, 
accordingly, permit them to exhaust themselves with slander-. 
ing. We are satisfied to have Scripture on our side, while they 
have no Scripture on theirs. We shall come forward into the 
lists; let them slink to their hiding-places. Since they desire | 
no better honor, we are willing that they should have that. 

10. To come back to my purpose, since you are a poor 
flock and must suffer yourselves to be tormented because of 
my name by these far-famed and deeply-learned knights of the 
rabbit heart, and since you are not all equally strong in spirit, 
I have untertaken to write you a little letter of comfort, ur-- 
ging you not to become terrified at their rabbits’ ensigns, though 
I am not with you. But, since I am not a man like St. Paul,. 
able to write and comfort men from the rich stores of his mind, 
I have undertaken to turn Scripture, which, as Paul says Rom. 
15, 4, is full of comfort, viz., the 37th Psalm, into German, | 
and to send it to you with my brief notes; for in my opinion 
this psalm suits very well to our present business, because it 
quells, in a motherly and very pleasant way, the rising anger 
against slanderers and malicious knaves. For it is human } 
nature to feel hurt, not only at hearing wicked men utter their 
calumnies with unbridled license, but at seeing them justified , 
and honored for so doing, and hence prospering for a season 
until their day of reckoning is come. ; 

11. Let no one, however, entertain any doubts but that 
our adversaries are of that class of men which is chided, and 
we of that which is comforted, in this psalm. For, by the grace 
of God, we are on the side of Seripture, and have found its 
true meaning, which our enemies fear, dread, and flee, while, © 
at the same time, they are willfully blaspheming the truth. 
But never mind them. If they had been men worthy of the 
truth, they would long ago have been converted by the many 
writings which I have published. 

12. When I instruct them, they vilify me. When I en- 
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treat them, they ridicule me. When I reprove them, they are 
angry at me. When I pray for them, they scorn me. When 
I forgive them their wrong-doings, they refuse to be forgiven. 
When I declare myself ready to be sacrificed for them, they 
curse me. What, then, am I yet to do beyond what Christ did, 
who says Ps. 109, 17: “As he delighted not in blessing, so let 
it be far from him. As he loved cursing, let him be clothed 
with it as with a garment.” 

13. Nobody can bring people into heaven who do not be- 
long there, even though he bring them piecemeal. But any 
one who belongs in heaven, must enter there even though all 
devils should fasten upon him, and should tear each other to 
pieces (to keep him out). St. Paul says, Tit. 3, 10. 11: 
“A man that is an heretic, after the first and second admoni- 
tion reject, knowing that he that is such is subverted, and sin- 
neth, being condemned of himself.” 

14. For the poor masses, however, who are being led astray 
by them in ignorance, we should not cease praying, and should 
do all in our power to snatch them out of the jaws of that 
slayer of souls at Rome and his apostles. In conclusion, I com- 
mend you to God; may He graciously preserve your faith and 
- the understanding which you have in Christ. Amen. 


I CURRENT EVENTS. | 
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PASTOR ROMOSER, editor-in-chief of the Lutheran Witness, 
in the issue of November 21, called attention, quite properly and not 
a bit too severely, to a charge raised by Prof. Phelps of Yale against 
Protestant preaching,—a charge which, to say the very least, was 
grievously faulty because of its sweeping assertion., The incident has 
been noted in The Lutheran of December 5, as follows : — 


. “Open Lerter to Pror. PHEtes or YALE. 

“Prof. Wm. Lyon Phelps, head of the English Literature depart- 
ment at Yale, has just addressed Protestant pastors, and berated them 
for abandoning Gospel preaching. But when he then continues with 
the customary eulogy of Rome, nowadays the darling and idolized 
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model of Puritan descendants, he treads in dangerous paths. The 
Lutheran Witness for November 21st has a very pointed article on 
this method of appeal. In connection with the same the undersigned 
sent Prof. Phelps the following letter, which is published in The 
Lutheran in order to call still further attention to this ruinous pitting 
of Rome against Protestantism by members of the Protestant Church. 
In fact, we Lutherans should never let an opportunity for correcting 
this tendency slip by, for if the present movement of Rome-praising 
continues, the. backbone of Protestant conviction will be softened. 
Ever so humble a protest serves a purpose. 


“Prof, Wm. Lyon Phelps, New Haven, Conn. 

“My Dear Sirn.—TI have just read of your late address to clergy- 
men on the necessity of preaching the Gospel. So much of what you 
said is true that portions of the ‘Protestant Church’ have ceased to 
do that one needful thing. But as the enclosed clipping from the 
English organ of the largest Lutheran Synod in America (the 
Missouri) suggests: The case is not the same in all wings of Protes- 
tantism. The Lutheran Church, third in size of Protestants, and 
with a wonderful growth, does just what you exhort ‘Protestants’ 
to do. 

“Although I think the writer, ‘R.,’ whoever he is, uses in one 
place too sharp an expression as to your article, yet on the whole I 
do think it precarious of Protestants to set up Rome, publicly, as 
the example, in such matters, Rome that hates Protestantism, that 
is sowing the seed of cruel Jesuitism on all our fields in this fair, 
free land, that would wreck the liberty of Yale and every kindred 
school, had she the power; that curses by ever repeated bulls and 
encyclicals all religious freedom (but her own), all liberty of con- 
science (but submission to herself); Rome, that in her pulpits in 
free America is waging a constant inflammatory battle against -the 
free Gospel! Oh, I think it a cruel irony of history that in New 
England, Rome should be commended in such matters, ignorantly 
superstitious Rome, the enemy of the open Bible, and the church 
that plans to extinguish right here in America every vestige of Gospel 
liberty which every informed Protestant ought to know! 

“Commend Rome’s order, but for the sake of honesty let not Rome 
be commended in just such discussions as the one concerned. The 
blood of martyrs is upon her, and she never has repented of that. 
She teaches its renewal, through Aquinas, whose theology is by the 
Pope set forth as the model for her priests. She publicly teaches 
persecution of Protestants in the American pulpits. If Rome’s 
‘hatred of compromise’ is to be commended, then let’s prepare for 
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what's coming on us: blood, fire, and grim cruelty —if she will carry 
out her constant threats in that direction. 

“Two million and a quarter Lutherans in this land preach only 
the Gospel. If ‘Protestants’ must be scored, score, then, those de- 
nominations that deserve the chastisement. But why should Rome- 
gagged secular papers have the pleasure of reading a commendation 
of Rome? Thereby we Protestants only hang a millstone about our 
neck. Single out the guilty Protestant churches. But let Martin 
Luther’s Church in America stand as it is, a grand and ever grander 
protest as well against Romish error, superstition, and legalistic 
religion, as against Protestant apostasy from the Gospel. 

“T thank you for the main idea you had; I thank you heartily. 
And believe me when I say that what I have written to the author 
of that otherwise excellent protest against substitution of worldly 
themes for the Gospel is made in a serious and sympathetic spirit. 

“With sincerest regard, 
“Yours, 
“Apotr Hutt, 
“Pastor Immanuel Lutheran Church.” 


THE “AGE-HERALD’ OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA.., lately be- 
came a theological battleground, when Father Coyle advocated saint- 
worship as practiced by Rome in that journal, and was called to 
account in the same journal by our Pastor H. Reuter. After Father 
Coyle has replied to Rev. Reuter, and the incident seems closed, there 
appears upon the scene a Mr. Meyer, of Columbus, O., who, either 
because he was ignorant of Father Coyle’s reply or considered the 
same insufficient, makes an attack upon Rev. Reuter in the journal 
afore-mentioned. This has brought out Rev. Reuter once more in 
the Age-Herald of November 27. From his reply we have transferred, 
because of its general usefulness, the following portion : — 

“Mr. Meyer says that he, as a Catholic, knows that no saint in 
the sense of Christ’s mediatorship ‘can be made a mediator before the 
throne of God.’ Does he? If he does, he certainly is not in harmony 
with the teachings of his church. I have before me a copy of extracts 
taken from a Catholic book of devotion bearing the title, ‘The Glories 
of Mary.’ Here are a few of the extracts: ‘It is the will of God that 
all graces should come to us by the hand of Mary.’ (p. 3.) “To honor 
the queen of angels is to gain eternal life.’ (p. 6.) ‘All who are 
saved are saved only by means of this divine mother.’ (p. 8.) ‘She 
opens the abyss of the mercy of God to whomsoever she wills, when 
she wills, and as she wills, so that there is no sinner, however great, 
who is lost if Mary protects him.” (p. 16.) ‘Let us fly to thy feet, 
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and always fly to the feet of this most sweet queen, if we be certain 
of salvation.’ (p. 10.) ‘God has placed the whole price of redemption 
in the hands of Mary that she may dispose of it at will.’ (p. 85.) 
‘Thou art the only advocate of sinners.’ (p. 95.) Ete., ete. To deny 
that Mary and probably also other saints are adored as mediators in 
the sense of the mediatorship of Christ when the worship of Mary 
is clothed in language such as quoted here, e. g., “Thou art the only 
advocate of sinners,’ is like denying that water is wet or that black 
is black.” 


AT FALL RIVER, MASS., a stirring debate took place in the _ 
columns of the Evening Journal of November 4 and 11. The Rt. Rev. — 
Mer. Cassidy, who in many respects had been a sort of theological 
lion in the community, and was accustomed to domineer public 
opinion through the press also in civil affairs, wrote an article full 
of misrepresentations by which an impending election for members 
of the local school board was to be made to turn out favorably to the 
Romanists. One of our young pastors (who for that reason was ~ 
greatly scorned by this braying lion Cassidy) subjected the article — 
of Cassidy to a searching criticism. The criticism was offered in ~ 
courteous terms and stated simply facts. Result: the town in an 
uproar, everybody taking sides, the young Lutheran clergyman re- — 
ceiving honorable commendations for his courageous conduct, and ~ 
Mr. Cassidy making a rather asinine exhibition of himself by in- 
quiring through the press: ‘Whence came the Rey. Mr. ? Who 
brought him to Fall River? How numerous is his congregation?” 
— Our young brother desires to be nameless. 


REV. ARTHUR H. OC. BOTH, Chicago, Ill., writes us: — 

“Last summer some of our bread turned moldy. The mold that 
formed on it was of a beautiful pale red color and velvety appearance. 
It looked fine. I had never seen mold like that before, and was very 
much surprised. Usually the mold on bread is green, black, or white. 
When I saw this, I had to think of the consecrated wafer which in 
some Catholic churches sometimes ‘begins to bleed. We know that 
this is regarded as a great wonder by the innocent Catholics, for 
they really imagine that the body of Christ is giving up its blood. 

“Some time ago I read about this in Lehre und Wehre. There 
it was said that the blood was a kind of mold. Of course I be- 
lieved it, though I had not seen it. Now, however, I can say that 
I did see it myself.. I tried to produce this mold on a wafer, and 
for this purpose put one into a tin can in which I had the red moldy 
bread. To my great joy the red mold spread from the bread on to 
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that also. And though not the entire host was covered, there ap- 
peared fine red blotches on it. 

“What made our bread turn red I do not know. I believe it 
must be due to a peculiarity of the flour, perhaps to the yeast. But 
we used the same flour (at least we think it is the same, since it’s 
from the same sack) and no more red showed.” 


IN HIS OFFICIAL REPORT, President Johnston of the 
Augustana Synod said at the late convention at Chicago: “This is 
an extremely critical time of conflict, sifting, and affliction for the 
Church of Christ. Everywhere forces are astir which aim at effacing 
from the minds of men the Biblical conception of God and the world. 
The conflict is directed against the very cardinal truths, Christ and 
His work, and the divine revelation in the Holy Scriptures. But the 
God of the revelation of salvation, who speaks in Scripture, is still 
the only one who is able to satisfy the needs of the human heart. 
And it is living, personal faith of the heart in Him alone that can 
remain firm and unmoved over and against the attacks of unbelief.’ 
(Referat 1912, p. 18.) 


AT A PREVIOUS CONVENTION the Augustana Synod had 
passed this resolution: “That we as a synod strongly protest against 
the introduction of dancing and theatrical performances in our public 
schools; and that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the 
State superintendents of public instruction of the several states of 
our nation. At its late convention at Chicago the President reported 
that answers favoring the standpoint of the Synod had been received 
from nearly all states.” (Referat 1912, p. 31.) 


DR. F. JACOBSEN, speaking for the New York Conference 
of the Augustana Synod, says in his report to the president of his 
Synod: “The Men and Religion Forward Movement has gained few 
adherents in our Conference, which regards this movement outside 
of the Lutheran Church as a bland effort of the Reformed Church 
to gain proselytes. This conservative standpoint rests on Biblical 
ground. It is the professed purpose of The Forward Movement ‘to 
make Protestants good Protestants, Catholics good Catholics, and to 
say nothing which would hurt or offend our peevish friends or fellow- 
citizens, or in any way tend to lessen their faith in the universal 
Father of all mankind.” (Referat 1912, p. 22.) We add this per- 
fectly justifiable vote of distrust to others noted before. 


A CERTAIN FEAR was expressed in the resolutions, offered at 
the General Council’s convention of 1909, by Dr. E. Norelius, as 
follows : — 
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“Wuereas, The General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Chureh of North America was, at its organization, designed to be a 
General Church Body, consisting of such District Synods as adopted © 
and maintained its Principles of Faith and Church Polity; and | 
whereas, it does appear that the General Council has nevertheless — 
drifted more or less into the assumption of entering upon the func- | 
tions of a District Synod, thereby not only inviting internal strife, 
but also deterring other Synods which otherwise would and could ~ 
unite with it, but, fearing to lose their own identity, are standing © 
aloof from it, — therefore, be it i 

“Resolved, 1. That the General Council of the Evangelical Lu- : 
theran Church in North America this day reiterates its steadfast 
adherence to the Fundamental Principles of Faith and Church Polity 
adopted forty years ago; 

“2. That the General Council will maintain its Lutheran ecu- 
menical character, and does not desire to enter upon the functions 
of a District Synod, nor to do any special legislation for any of the 
District Synods; 

“3. That any Synod which professes with us the same Principles 
of Faith and Church Polity does not need to fear the loss of its 
own identity by uniting with the General Council.” 

These resolutions obtained the endorsement of the Augustana 
Synod in 1910, and led, in 1911, to the following action on the part 
of the General Council: — 

“1. The General Council recognizes with devout gratitude to God 
the wonderful work that has been accomplished by the Augustana 
Synod, the efficiency of the manifold agencies that it has employed, 
the spread of its Home Mission activity into all parts of the land, 
and the establishment of most important and numerously attended 
institutions of learning, all of which has necessitated a growth of 
organization far beyond the scope of any ordinary District Synod, 
and justifies the preservation, with the greatest care, of what has 
thus been attained within the field given it to cultivate. 

“9. It is not the purpose of the General Council to interfere 
with any of the functions of its District Synods: 

“3. The General Council farther recognizes the peculiar char- 
acter and calling of the Augustana Synod with its clearly defined 
sphere of operations among the Swedes and their descendants as not 
being an example or precedent for other Synods whose bounds are 
geographical, and which, therefore, are unable as District Synods to 
- accomplish without the more direct agency of the General Council © 
as satisfactory results as by a policy of centralization which is duly 
qualified and limited by constitutional provisions. 
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“4. That the General Council calls attention to the fact that its 
Fundamental Principles of Faith and Church Polity are by the very 
term of the union of Synods within it absolutely unalterable. The 
General Council stands or falls according to its agreement or its 
dissent from these Principles. The Constitution of the General 
Council opens with the statement: ‘We, the Synods representing the 
congregations of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of America . . 
do hereby declare the principles of doctrine and polity here annexed 
to be fundamental and unchangeable. The constitution closes 
(Article IV, Sec. 2) with the words: ‘The fundamental articles of 
faith and church polity shall not be changed; and if it be proposed 
to add any articles to the constitution to fix their meaning still more 
precisely, or to secure their object more thoroughly, such articles shall 
require the assent of every Synod within the General Council.’ 

“5. That in order to give these Principles their proper attention 
and place, they be printed in the minutes of the present convention. 

“6. That wherever any Synods transfer to the General Council 
the administration of any of their interests which they believe can 
be more efficiently administered by a policy of unification, the con- 
stitutional rights of all other Synods that do not deem it advisable 
to adopt the same policy, shall be safeguarded and respected, and 
such Synods shall be regarded as no less loyal to the General Council. 

“7. That in answer to the suggestion of the Augustana brethren, 
this General Council now, as at its foundation, will weleome to mem- 
bership in its Conventions the representatives of all Synods of the 
Lutheran Church in America that ‘profess with us the same Principles 
of Faith and Church polity,’ and guarantee to them the preservation 
of their own identity and provisions of Synodical Constitution as 
set forth in the constitution of this Body and in their own Synodical 
constitutions as agreed upon at their admission.” 


TERRITORIAL INTERESTS of the General Synod and Gen- 
eral Council have been adjusted by a Joint Committee of Arbitration. 
This Committee succeeded in having the following agreement adopted 
by the respective Synods : — 

“WHerEAS, In the course of time questions have arisen concerning 
the interpretation of the word ‘field’ in the compact and regulations 
for cooperation, concluded in 1895 and 1897, therefore be it 

“Resolved, First, That in the territory conjointly occupied by two 
General Bodies, wherever one body of the Lutheran Church hereunto 
consenting is in occupation of a field, (a village or town or small city 
or a community, so occupied by one of the General Bodies as not to 
leave room for an additional congregation; or in a case where it 
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would overlap the natural parish bounds of congregations already in 
existence, or interfere with theif work,) and when it is shown to be 
in a reasonable measure able to care. for our Lutheran material 
therein, the other or others shall respect such occupancy, and abstain 
from any attempt to plant an additional congregation (to operate 
in the same language), and that, in case of any disagreement, the 
Home Mission Boards or Committees of the Bodies concerned shall 
seek to amicably adjust such differences. And in case of inability 
to effect such adjustment, the case be referred for final settlement 
to the Joint Commission of the Bodies. ; 

“Resolved, Secondly, That in territory not yet jointly occupied 
by the negotiating bodies in this compact, the word ‘field’ shall be 
construed as applying to certain large territories to be fixed and 
agreed upon by this Joint Commission, and definitely bounded by 
territorial lines.” 

With this action as a basis, the following division of territory 
was agreed upon at a later meeting of the Joint Committee: — 

“T, In States not mentioned herein, general rule No. 1, adopted 
at Lancaster, Pa., shall apply. 

“IT. The States of Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, California, and Texas are to be regarded as the special 
fields of the General Synod. 

“TIT. The States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, the Province of British 
Columbia, and the territory of Alaska are to be regarded as the special 
fields of the General Council. 

“As to Wisconsin, it is understood that the assignment of this 
State to the General Council is not to be construed as an interference 
with the work of the congregations already there by the General 
Synod. ; 

“TV. The work now being carried on by the General Synod of 
the General Council, in languages other than English, throughout 
the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, 
and New Brunswick, shall not be interfered with in any way. 

“Regarding the English Home Mission work, the division of this 
territory shall be referred to the Home Mission Boards of the General 
Bodies herein represented. In case the Boards shall fail to agree, 
the final assignment shall be made by this Joint Commission. 

“V. The occupation of a special field assigned by this Com- 
mission to one of the General Bodies shall not be to the exclusion 
of a congregation or congregations belonging to the other General 
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Body already existing on the same territory, nor interfere with their 
development. : 

“WT. Should one General Body at any time be petitioned to do 
the work on the special field assigned to the other General Body, the 
petitioners shall first be directed to the Board in charge of the terri- 
tory; and, in the-event of their failure to satisfy the petitioners, 
application shall be made by the Mission Board of the party thus 
petitioned to the Mission Board of the party occupying the special 
field; nor shall such work be begun without the consent of both 
Boards. In ease of disagreement of these Boards, the matter shall 
be referred to this Joint Commission for final adjudication.” 


THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE GEN- 
FERAL SYNOD, “as amended and declared adopted at Washington, 
D. C., May 14, 1869,” are still printed in the Proceedings of the 
General Synod, also the York-Canton Resolutions of 1864 and 1893. 
These Resolutions are remarkable for their rejection of popish errors 
(mass, opus operatum power of sacrament, auricular confession). 
They also reject “the doctrine of the real presence or Transubstan- 
tiation,’ —thus actually and verily done and executed again this 
year of grace 1911! (Proceedings, p. 348.) The resolutions reject 
“priestly absolution,” and “maintain the divine obligations (obli- 
gation?) of the Sabbath; and rise to the pinnacle of Lutheran con- 
fessional loyalty by saying : — 

“While we would with our whole heart reject any part of any 
Confession which taught doctrines in conflict with this our testimony, 
nevertheless, before God and His Church, we declare that, in our 
judgment, the Augsburg Confession, properly interpreted, is in per- 
fect consistence with this our testimony, and with the Holy Scrip- 
tures as regards the errors specified.” 

The casual reader must obtain the impression from reading these 
“resolutions” that the General Synod has been in greater danger from 
Romanizing tendencies in its own body than any other Lutheran 
synod of America, and that it is the staunchest opponent to Rome 
in the entire American Lutheran Church. The truth is that, in 
imagining to fight Rome, the General Synod has for years fought, 
and will continue to fight, some precious Lutheran doctrine. “Real 
presence or Transubstantiation” —this is exquisite. 

Perhaps this is the last time that the old Constitution and 
By-laws are printed in the Proceedings of the General Synod, as 
the following item indicates. 


THE DOCTRINAL BASIS OF THE GENERAL SYNOD 
is to be newly defined by amendments to its constitution. The Pro- 
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ceedings of the late convention at Washington contain the following 
committee’s report: — 

“At the last meeting of the General Synod, held at Richmond, © 
Ind., the following action was taken (see Minutes, 1909, p. 115): : 

“*Resolved, That the Common Service Committee be, and hereby ~ 
are, instructed to codify the several resolutions and statements ex- — 
planatory of the Doctrinal Basis of the General Synod, adopted at — 
York, Pa., in 1864; at Hagerstown, Md., in 1895; at Des Moines, — 
Towa, in 1901, and at the present session of the General Synod, and ~ 
incorporate the substance of the same into one clear and definite — 
statement of our Doctrinal Basis, and to report the same at the — 
next meeting of the General Synod with a view to placing it in the 
Constitution of the General Synod by amendment in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution itself, there being no intention in 
this action in any way to change our present Doctrinal Basis.’ 

“These ‘several resolutions and statements’ are all found in the — 
printed Minutes of 1909, on pages 59—61 and 315. : 

“1, The York Resolution of 1864 contains a ‘repudiation of al- 
leged errors in the Augsburg Confession.’ ; 

“2. The Hagerstown Resolution of 1895 expresses the entire satis- 
faction of the General Synod ‘with the present form of doctrinal 
basis and confessional subscription.’ It expressly mentions the 
‘Unaltered Augsburg Confession.’ 

“3. The Des Moines Resolution of 1901 affirms the doctrinal basis 
of the General Synod, and denies the right ‘to make any distinction 
between fundamental and so-called non-fundamental doctrines in the 
Augsburg Confession.’ 

“4 and 5. The Richmond Resolutions of 1909 affirm: 

“First, that while the Augsburg Confession is ‘an adequate and 
sufficient standard of Lutheran doctrine,’ the ‘Secondary Symbols 
of the Book of Concord’ are not to be ignored, rejected, repudiated, 
or antagonized, but to be held in high/esteem and faithfully studied 
by our ministers and laymen. 

“Secondly, that the General Synod interprets its Confessional 
Basis when it says ‘the Bible contains the Word of God’ as synonymous 
with ‘the Bible is the Word of God.’ 

“In accordance with the instructions of the General Synod, the 
Committee on the Common Service has prepared the following 
amendments to the Constitution and recommend their submission 
to the District Synods: 

“Pirst Amendment. The insertion of a new article to be 
known as 
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“ArtioLE II. Docrrinat Basis. 


“With the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the fathers the Gen- 
eral Synod receives and holds the Canonical Seriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as the Word of God and the only infallible 
rule of faith and of practice; and it receives and holds the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of the faith and doc- 
trine of our church as founded upon that Word. 

“Second Amendment. The insertion of another new article, 
namely, 

“ArticLE III. THr Skconpary SyMBOLs. 

“While the General Synod regards the Augsburg Confession as . 
a sufficient and altogether adequate doctrinal basis for the cooperation 
of Lutheran Synods, it also recognizes the Apology of the Augsburg 
Confession, the Smalkald Articles, the Small Catechism of Luther, 
the Large Catechism of Luther, and the Formula of Concord as ex- 
positions of Lutheran doctrine of great historical and interpretative 
value, and especially commends the Small Catechism as a book of 
instruction. } pk 

“Third Amendment. Change the number of the present Article 
II to IV, strike out its third Section and substitute for it the fol- 
lowing: 

“ARTICLE LV, Suction 3. 

“Any properly organized Lutheran Synod may be received into 
the General Synod at any meeting, provided it shall have adopted 
this Constitution with its Doctrinal Basis as set forth in Article II. 

“The proposed amendments, if adopted, will. demand a renumber- 
ing of the remaining articles in consistency therewith. This we 
recommend, and also that an appropriate title be given to each of 
the Articles. 

“With these amendments, there remains only the York Resolu- 
tion of 1864, concerning alleged errors, to be disposed of. As this 
is simply of an explanatory and apologetic character, it cannot well 
be incorporated in the Constitution. It seems to your committee 
that this resolution has served its purpose, and needs no further 
repetition, especially as it remains on record for reference. We 
believe that both the Constitution and the Confession will appear 
more dignified, and will inspire greater confidence unbuttressed by 
subsidiary statements. 

“Therefore, to carry the foregoing report into effect, your com- 
mittee recommend the adoption of the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That in accordance with Article VI, Section 2, of the 
Constitution, the Secretary of the General Synod be, and hereby 
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is, instructed to make ‘an exact copy of the intended alterations’ of 
the Constitution and send the same to the Presidents of the Dis- 
trict Synods. 

“Resolved, That if the proposed amendments are adopted, there- 
after no explanatory statements or resolutions be appended to the 
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printed copies of the Augsburg Confession or of the Constitution : 


of the General Synod in any of its publications. 


“Resolved, That if the proposed amendments are adopted, or any - 
part of them, alterations in all of the publications of the General — 


Synod to conform therewith are hereby authorized and directed.” 
This report having been adopted, the situation in the General 


toi 


Synod as regards its confessional status promises to become very ~ 


much clearer than it has been hitherto, whether the amendments 
are adopted by the District Synods or not. 


DR. G. M. GRAU, the General Synod’s fraternal delegate to the - 


General Council, reported to his body: — 
“Tnasmuch as the convention of the General Council met so soon 
after the meeting of the General Synod, and as the minutes of the 


General Synod were not at that time published, your delegate felt — 


it to be his duty to call the attention of the General Council to 


the action of the General Synod relative to the theses adopted by — 


the General Council to which Dr. Jacobs, the Official Visitor to 
the General Council, called the attention of the General Synod in 
his greetings at Richmond, Ind. 

“The reply of the General Synod to the theses was presented in 
detail, and was received with marked interest and attention. 

“As it seemed to your delegate, the crucial question was the 
adequacy of the General Synod’s subscription to the Augsburg Con- 
fession. This point was discussed more fully than some of the others. 
The theses declare that ‘The General Synod endorses the Augsburg 
Confession.’ Your delegate declared that to so characterize our 
acceptance of the Augustana is not an adequate statement. It can 
no more be said that we endorse the Augsburg Confession than that 
we endorse the Canonical Scriptures. 

“We receive and hold two things, the Scriptures and the Augs- 
burg Confession, and we claim that the acceptance of the Augsburg 
Confession by the General Synod is as adequate and full as that of 
the General Council, that, while the subscription is not identical in 
language, it is so in spirit and in fact. 

“The General Council defines by saying that it accepts ‘the doc- 
trines of the Augsburg Confession in their original and only true 
sense,’ and this is right and fair. When an organization accepts 
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the principles or doctrines of a document, it declares upon it to 
state in what sense and manner and to what extent it accepts the, 
same. But when an organization accepts and holds not the doctrine 
but the document itself, and when it says, as says the General Synod, 
viz., “That it receives and holds with the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of our fathers the Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Word of God, then it says, to all 
intents and purposes, that it receives and holds the same in the one, 
original, and only true sense. For what is that one original and 
‘only true sense? It is the sense in which it was received and held 
by the originators of the Augsburg Confession, and if we receive and 
hold with them, then we receive and hold in the sense in which they 
held it, which is the one and only true sense. While the confessional 
bases differ in respect of the minor confessions, in respect to the 
Great Confession of the Lutheran Church the subscription and 
acceptance of the Augsburg Confession by the General Synod is 
as full and complete as that of any body of Lutherans whatever in 
any land or time. 

“True, it was not always so, but it is so now. In this respect 
the General Synod, like all other bodies of Lutherans in this country, 
has constantly tended to a more definite and precise doctrinal and 
confessional statement and unqualified subscription.” 


SPEAKING TO THE GENERAL SYNOD on “the State of 
the Church,” Dr. Troxell remarked : — 

“As we have been able to feel the pulse of the Church, we believe 
there is a growing desire for a closer fraternal affiliation with all 
those who bear and share with us the honor and responsibility of 
historic ranking among Protestant churches and peoples. May we 
not express the hope that the Spirit of God is moving the hearts 
of our people quietly, steadily, toward that day and hour when we 
may in the unity of the Spirit and the bonds of peace see eye to 
eye and face to face! The heated controversies are becoming fewer, 
the spirit of fellowship and loving service is growing. Where there 
are differences of view or of administration, there is a growing mutual 
regard and a wholesome respect. Differences do not have in them 
so much of bitterness, agreements are the more kind and sweet. 
Remembering that it is not for us to become like others, but to be 
ourselves, by patient, persistent continuance in well-doing, we will 
do that which God has commandingly called us to do —‘be ye stead- 
fast, mmmovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord” We 
may say it truly, as we ought to say it in all humility and modesty, 
we of the General Synod stand in the Lutheran family of churches 
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where it oft has been affirmed the Lutheran family stands among 
all the family of believers of whatever earthly name, in the golden 
mean between all extremes — faith and works in happy union, thor- 
oughly evangelical in spirit, therefore never extreme in position as to 
non-essentials; thoroughly Christocentric in doctrine, therefore ever 
turned face-forward to meet God.” 


ACCORDING TO ITS REPRESENTATIVE, Dr. G. U. Wen- ~ 


ner, D. D., the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
“Ss the federal union of 32 church-bodies having together 100,000 — 
Christian ministers, and 16 million communicants. If attendants and — 
adherents are considered, this represents a constituency equal to half — 
the population of the United States. The Council is composed of ~ 
400 officially appointed delegates from the 32 denominations federated. 
It holds its general meetings every fourth year. In the interim its 
activities are in charge of an Executive Committee of 60, with a 
subcommittee of 11 as a permanent Business Committee. Meetings | 
of the Executive Committee are held annually, and of the Business 
Committee on the second Wednesday of each month. During 1910, 
more progress was made toward the solution of the problems of - 
denominational cooperation than in any previous half decade.” 


THE SYNOD OF HAST PENNSYLVANIA had éealled the , 
attention of the General Synod to the fact that the Wartburg Synod | 
and the German Synod of Nebraska have a clause in their consti- 
tutions “forbidding ministers belonging to these Synods to hold : 
membership in secret societies,” also to a certain “action of the 
Wartburg Synod which would exclude other than Lutheran ministers ' 
from its pulpits and other than Lutheran communicants from its * 
altars.” This action of the East Pennsylvania Synod, if it was not 
meant as a charge or complaint, surely was meant to draw from the 
present body, the General Synod, a declaration. This is the way the : 
matter was disposed of: A report of a committee was adopted, which 
says that these matters are “questions of discipline and administration , 
which, in the judgment of your committee, are properly left to be i 
determined by the Synods themselves. We would, however, express ' 
the judgment, which we believe to be in harmony with the genius; 
of the General Synod and with Lutheran Church polity, that all | 
such questions may more properly be settled by remanding them tc ) 
the wisdom of pastors and Church councils than by making them 


subjects of Synodical action.” (Proceedings, etc., p. 25.) This actior ¥ 
is non-committal, and yet commits the General Synod to the. policy! 
of non-interference. This “genius of the General Synod” is a genius. 
to be sure. By the way, this report was brought in by the same} 
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committee which made the recommendations of amendments affecting 
the doctrinal basis of the General Synod. The same parties who had 
developed such laudable fervor in recommending “the Word of God 
as the only infallible rule of faith and of practice” suddenly became 
afflicted with confessional frigido-peditis when the plain “rule of 
faith and practice” was to be applied. It appears that the son in 
the parable who said yes and acted no still has his followers. 


COOPERATION between the Synod of California (G.S.) and 
the Pacific Synod (G. C.) in “the establishment of a Theological 
Seminary on a confessional basis at variance with that of the General 
Synod” has been abandoned. 


THE THREE QUESTIONS relating to the Office of the Keys 
cannot be inserted in the General Synod’s edition of Luther’s Small 
Catechism until the action of the Synod in 1901 shall have been 
rescinded. This view of the committee reporting on the matter was 
adopted at the convention at Washington (p. 25 f.). The committee 
stated as its judgment “that the Office of the Keys is already stated 
and explained with sufficient clearness in the Catechism in the part 
‘On Confession.’” The same committee which reported on the doc- 
trinal basis of the General Synod brought in this report. The potestas 
clavium in Luther’s Small Catechism, as embodied in the Book of 
Concord, takes no notice of the power to bind, nor of the general 
validity of ministerial acts performed “by divine command.” In this 
respect the three questions on the “Office of the Keys,” though not 
by Luther and not found in the Book of Concord, possess independent 
value, and the doctrine contained in them must certainly be taught 
to Lutheran catechumens. 


IN AN ARTICLE “QUEBEC VS. ONTARIO,’ Pastor G. R. 
McFaul, of the French Baptist Church, Ottawa, speaking of the 
inferiority of Quebec to other Canadian provinces, says :— 

“Tt is not a question of race, but of religion. Who has had 
charge of the Roman Catholic schools of Quebec? Who is responsible 


| for the inferiority of the school system? Who is it that opposes the 


appointment of a Minister of Education for Quebec and uniformity 
in school books? Who is it that threatens to put under the ban 
Le Pays, the only French Roman Catholic paper that has the courage 
to demand an improvement in the educational system of Quebec? 
Who is it that does not want public libraries for the French people? 
Who is it that wants to group the French in colonies in the West, 
and keep them isolated from the English in the East? Who is it 
that declares that you cannot be a good Frenchman if you are not a 


Roman Catholic? Who is it that floats the Pope’s flag in preference 
4 
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to the Union Jack? Who is it that refuses the open Bible to the ~ 
people, and hounds the footsteps of the Protestant missionary? The — 
French Roman clergy. Roman clericalism is the enemy. The priest | 
is the cause of Quebec’s inferiority, and the reason why the French- — 


man has been unable to take his rightful place in the progress and | 


prosperity of our growing country.— The Liberator, September, 1912. 1 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, according to the daily press, has q 


rescinded the regulation forbidding the conferment of the degree of ~ 
Doctor of Divinity on nonconformists. The vote in the University — | 
Senate which effected this change of policy was 485 to 326.— Are _)| 
there any nonconformists who are sufficiently solicitous about ob- |} 


taining their D. D. at Cambridge, to justify this action of the Senate? 


THE EPISCOPATE IN THE LUTHERAN S8TATE- | 
CHURCH OF SWEDEN has ever proved a bridge to the Epis- _ 
copal Church. Fears of more absorption of Swedish Lutherans by 
Episcopalians seem to have been rife lately. For the Committee on | 
Foreign Correspondence of the General Synod reported: — 


“Bishop Von Scheele was asked about the seeming efforts of — | 
Episcopacy to swallow the Swedish Lutheran Church in this country. — | 
He says: ‘A union of the Swedish Lutheran Church with the Church °} 
of England is not an open question. It could never be effected, as - |} 


was recently emphatically acknowledged in Stockholm by an English 


Church representative himself. The incidents giving rise to the | 
question are, the Bishop states, strictly private, and can lead no | 


further than to certain mutual recognitions of the official acts of 
the other. From German sources we learn that the Swedes are 


interested in the Allgemeine Lutherische Konferenz, and in a closer |) 


union with the Lutherans of Germany.” 


In this connection it is interesting to note that Dr. P. G. | 


Thelander, the delegate of the Augustana Synod to the Allgemeine : | 
Ey.-Luth. Konferenz at its late convention at Uppsala, reported to | 
his synod that he had made complaint in his address to the Conference — 
of the propaganda of the Episcopalians. He had said: “Without all 
prejudice whatsoever against the episcopate as it exists in the Swedish 
Church, the Augustana Synod nevertheless intends to retain its syn- |} 


odical form (‘synodala forfattning’), because it harmonizes so well | 


with the free, popular government of America, and agrees most ex-— 
cellently with the innermost life (‘vasen’) of a free church. The 
episcopate, as we have seen it in operation among the American 
Methodists, holds out no inducement whatever to us, to let go of 
what we have.” Continuing, the speaker said: “With unrest, though 
not at all with any degree of fear, we are watching the outcome of 
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the sly efforts (‘listiga forsdk’) of Episcopalians to have their pet 
dogma accepted (‘erkind’) by the Swedish Church, and thus to re- 
ceive a mighty help in its contemptible proselytizing.” Prof. Hauss- 
leiter of Greifswald, privately, complained to Dr. Sandt, the repre- 
sentative of the General Council, that Dr. Thelander’s remarks were 
“rather strong,” and he desired to have them “modified,” but was told: 
“Tt is just fine.” (Augustana Synodens [58.] Referat, p. 33 f.) 

IN HIS ADDRESS AT UPPSALA to the General Ey. Luth. 
Conference, Dr. Thelander, the representative of the Augustana 
Synod, declared, amongst other things, his “Synod’s standpoint in 
questions of doctrine: As long as the Bible remains what according 
to our conviction it is, so long the Confession of our Church will 
also remain. The Synod, with all respect for honest research, is 
animated with the joyful confidence that ‘the Lord is still guarding 
His Word, and is both willing and able to preserve those who in 
singleness of heart abide in the same, from the hour of temptation 
which shall come upon all the world. The words once spoken by 
Tacitus: ‘Serva Deum, et Deus te servabit,’ may now be rendered 
thus: Abide in God’s Word, and God’s Word will protect you.” The 
address, which was received with lively applause, especially by the 
German delegate, was on the following day subjected to a very stern 
criticism (“mycket omild Kritik”) in Stockholms Dagblad by Dom- 
propst L., and the corypher of Uppsala in general treated the speaker 
with great coolness (“mycket kyliga”) after his address. Dr. The- 
lander remarks: “If the attitude of the Swedish Church toward the 
Augustana Synod were determined by the sentiment which prevails 
among persons in high station at Uppsala, we would have no sympathy 
to look for from them, for their sympathies really belong only to the 
Anglican Church. For to them doctrine and confession are a small 
matter, if they are a matter at all; the church-organization (‘Kyrk- 
ligheten’) is their all.” 


AT BELFAST thousands of Orangemen to-day signed a solemn 
covenant never to recognize an Irish Parliament, to obey its laws, 
or pay any taxes it may impose. Sir Edward Carson, former Solicitor- 


| General of England, a member of King George’s Privy Council, a 


permanent advisory branch of the Cabinet, and leader of the anti- 
home rule campaign, was the first to place his name upon the roll, 

In an interview just before signing, Sir Edward said :— 

“T+ is in no spirit of defiance that we take this pledge, but in 
the determination, with God’s help, to keep what we have, defeating 
the wickedest conspiracy against civil and religious liberty that ever 
endangered a free, blameless, and God-fearing people. 

“The Government, for party purposes, proposes to deprive us of 
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our constitutional rights. It says we must submit to a substitute 
constitution which never has been submitted to us or to the electors 
of the United Kingdom. The thing is absurd. We have equal rights. 
We have an equal share in all that belongs to the British Empire. 
We receive equal justice. That is what we are asked to give up in 
order that there may be in this country ascendency of one religion 
over another, an ascendency which we have been attempting to put 
down through all these past centuries. 

“We are asked to accept what is admittedly a subordinate place 
under the empire, to dissolve partnership with the richest exchequer 
in the world, to surrender our part in the direction of imperial 
affairs, in the expansion of which all who have gone before us have 
shed their best blood, and to have our daily lives managed by those 
who have never been anything but a disloyal faction, and no part of 
the great United Empire. : 

“Tf this policy is persisted in, there is no length to which we 
may not be compelled to go, no sacrifice we may not be compelled 
to make. 

“You cannot coerce a nation for being loyal. This question 
arose at the time of the American war, when our soldiers were sent 
to coerce our own fellow-subjects. History may repeat itself, and 
it is worth remembering that when our troops were last employed 
in fratricidal strife, the natural result was disgrace and disaster to 
British arms.” 

After Sir Edward Carson had signed, the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Marquises of Londonderry and Salisbury, Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford, Lord Hugh Cecil, former Irish Attorney-General James H. 
Campbell, and F. E. Smith, a leading conservative member of Par- 
liament, affixed their names. The leaders having signed, the rank and 
file trooped forward in thousands to add their signatures to the roll. 

Throughout Ulster similar gatherings were held, news of them 
being transmitted to Belfast by heliograph, flag wigwagging, and 
automobile and bicycle messengers. ‘ 

In Belfast hundreds of extra policemen were on duty, 2,000 of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary were kept under arms in barracks, and 
the Cheshire Regiment, with ball cartridges and sharpened bayonets, 
was held in readiness to be called out at a moment’s notice. 

The St. Louis Times, September 28, 1912: 


THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS AT VIENNA. The Eu- 
charistic Congress is a conference which is held annually to empha- 
size and magnify that cardinal doctrine of the Romish Church, the 
Eucharist or Mass, wherein the elements are transmuted, as they 
believe, into the veritable body and blood of Christ. Depending 
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upon this fatal misconception of the words of institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, the whole fabric of a supernatural priesthood and 
the prelatical system with all its ecclesiastical and political power 
has been built up, and naturally therefore the maintenance and ex- 
ploitation of this particular dogma seems to the Romish Church a 
most vital matter. The Congress which has just adjourned is de- 
clared to be: 

“The most imposing religious demonstration ever held. The 
whole power of the Austrian government and of its venerable Em- 
peror has been brought into use, and ancient Madrid, where the Con- 
gress was held last year, is being eclipsed. The new Archbishop of 
Vienna, Cardinal Nagl, has had complete charge and has ‘done 
nearly everything in the name of Emperor Francis Joseph. Ancient 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral has been headquarters, and the procession, 
always a feature of these congresses, has the most magnificent setting 
in the way of streets that any European capital, London or Paris not 
excepted, could offer. 

“Two years ago the Congress was held at Montreal. Next year 
it is to be held at Malta, and it is expected that in 1914 it will be 
held in the United States, when will occur the greatest demonstration 
of Catholic numbers and loyalty to the Eucharist that the New World 
has yet seen. These congresses started in a very small way in Belgium 
about twenty years ago, and are a part of a modernization to the 
extent of adopting new methods in which Belgium and _ western 
Germany have led within the past one or two decades. Social weeks 
and houses of retreats for laymen are two other forms of this adap- 
tation of modern methods. If the 1914 congress is held in America, 
the city most likely to entertain it is Baltimore. Some mention is 
made of Boston, New York, Chicago, and St. Louis.” 

Christian Intelligencer. 


ROME AND THE BIBLE. Jn the National Library at Paris 
there is preserved a document containing advice given to Pope 
Julius III, by the cardinals, on his election to the pontifical throne ‘ 
in 1550. Jt contains the following passages: 

“Of all the counsels that we can offer Your Holiness, we have 
kept the most necessary to the last. We must open our eyes well, 
and exercise all possible force in the matter, vzz., to permit the reading 
of the Gospel as little as possible, especially in the common tongue, 
in all those countries under your jurisdiction. This is the book, 
which, more than any other, has raised against us the disturbances 
and tempests by which we are almost lost. Therefore, it is necessary 
to withdraw the Bible from the sight of the people, but with great 
caution, in order not to raise tumults.” (Fol. B, No. 1088, Vol. 2, 
pp. 641—650.) — The Liberator, September, 1912. 
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Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., has issued : — 


1. A doctrinal paper on THE DUTIES OF HUSBANDS AND ~ 
WIVES as stated in Luther’s “Table of Duties.” The paper — 
was read at the late convention of the Michigan District by — 
Rev. John Schinnerer. 44 pages; 15 cts. ; 


2. A doctrinal paper on DIFFERENCES OF DOCTRINE BE- 
TWEEN THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL AND THE 
LUTHERAN CHUROH, read before the South Dakota Dis- 
trict by Prof. FP. Streckfuss. 67 pages; 18 cts. 


A doctrinal paper (LUTHERAN CONGREGATIONS OP- 
POSED TO INNOVATIONS) read before the Wisconsin 
District by Rev. H. G. Schmidt. 27 pages; 12 cts. 


4, A doctrinal paper on THE MEANS OF GRACE, read before the 
Oregon and Washington District by Rev. F. Schoknecht. 
28 pages; 12 cts. 

5. A doctrinal paper on SANCTIFICATION A NECHSSARY 
SEQUEL TO JUSTIFICATION, read before the Texas Dis- 
trict by Prof. H. Stoeppelwerth. 40 pages; 15 cts. 

6. THE BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SYNODICAL CONFER- 

NCE, containing the opening address of Dr. Pieper from 
Rom. 16, 17. 18, and the action of the Conference in reference 
to its relation to the Norwegian Lutheran Synod. 64 pages; 
20 ets. 


7. LUTHERAN ANNUAL 1913. 96 pages; 10 cts. 


8. AMERIKANISCHER KALENDER FUER DEUTSCHE LU- 
THERANER. 19138. 96 pages; 10 cts. 

These are the companion almanacs of the Missouri Synod for 
the coming year. They contain the usual calendar, reading-matter, 
and the indispensable list of the officers, ministers, and teachers of 
the Synodical Conference and allied bedies. 


9. WHY I AM A PROTESTANT AND NOT A ROMAN CATHO- 
LIC. By William Dallmann. 13 pages; 5 cts.; less in quan- 
tities. 

Twenty-one convincing reasons briefly stated are here given why 

a person must be a Protestant, and, we might add, why no one should 

find it possible to be a Roman Catholic. 


10. DER HERR IST MEIN HIRTE. Gebetbuechlein fuer Kinder. 
Herausgegeben von Johannes Blanke. 48 pages; 10 cts. 


11. LITTLE FOLDED HANDS. Prayers for children. Compiled 
by Louts Birk. 47 pages; 10 ets. 

The wholesome food contained in these parallel publications, and 
their beautiful appearance, attractive especially to children, cause 
genuine joy and delight, which is increased by the surprisingly 
low price. ; 
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12. KATALOG 1912—1913. 480 pages. 

The increase in this catalogue (72 pages) over its predecessor is 
due chiefly to increased demands for English material. 

18. THE CONCORDIA SHRIES OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL LES- 
SONS.—The Concordia Leaflets and the Lessons for the 
Junior and for the Senior Department continue to offer the 
good quality of contents which have endeared them to-readers. 
“The Junior series will aim in 1913 to accommodate itself to 
a slightly lower standard, as we have been persuaded that 
hitherto our gradation, from primary to junior was rather 
abrupt, while the difference between our junior and senior 
grade was not sufficiently marked.” The Bible Class during 
the next two years will present Acts and discursions into the 
epistles of the apostles. 


14. A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO CHURCH ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND ECCLESIASTICAL ART, especially from the 
standpoint of the Lutheran Church. By Prof. Paul EH. Kretz- 
mann, Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn. 32 pages; 30 cts. 


A subject somewhat neglected among us is taken up in this well- 
written pamphlet and discussed, first, from the view-point of history, 
secondly, from that of its practical importance. The author’s remarks, 
incidentally, have led us to think that true art in church architecture 
and appointments is not only an aid to devotion, but also a relief 
to the purse. 


THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. KEdited by the 
Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M. A., LL. D. Seventh edition. 
Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1912. Vol. 1: The Synoptic 
Gospels, by the Rev. Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow; 652 pp. 
The Gospel of St. John, by the Rev. Marcus Dods, D. D., 
Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh; 
220 pp.— Vol. 2 (fourth edition): Acts of the Apostles, by 
the Rev. R. J. Knowling, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis, King’s College, London; 554 pp. Romans, by the 
Rev. James Denney, D.D., Professor of Systematic and Pas- 
toral Theology, Free Church College, Glasgow; 172 pp. First 
Corinthians, by the Rev. G. G. Findlay, B. A., Professor of 
Biblical Literature, Exegesis, and Classics, Headingley Col- 
lege; 226 pp.— Vol. 3: Second Corinthians, by the Very Rev. 
J. H. Bernard, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin; 119 pp. 
Galatians, by the Rev. Frederic Rendall, M. A. (with two 
appendices: Pauline Chronology, and Roman and Galatian 
Epistles); 80 pp. Ephesians, by the Rev. S. D. F. Salmond, 
D.D., Principal of the United Free Church College, Aberdeen ; 
196 pp. Philippians, by the Rev. H. H. A. Kennedy, D.Sce.; 
78 pp. Colossians, by Prof. A. S. Peake, M. A.; 74 pp.— 
Vol. 4: First and Second Thessalonians, by Rev. James Moffat, 
D. D.; 54 pp.- First and Second Timothy, and Titus, by 
Newport J. D. White, D.D.; 148 pp. Philemon, by W. #. 
Oesterley, M. A., B. D.; 16 pp. Hebrews, by Marcus Dods, 
D.D.; 164 pp. James, by W. H. Oesterley, M. A., B. D.; 94 pp. 
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— Vol. 5: First Peter, by the Rev. J. H. A. Hart, M. A.; 80 pp. 
Second Peter, by the Rev. R. H. Strachan, M. A.; 68 pp. First, 
Second, and Third John, by the Rev. David Smith, M. A., D. D.; 
60 pp. Jude, by the Rev. J. B. Mayor, Litt. D.; 70 pp. Reve- 
lation, by the Rev. James Moffat, D. D.; 216 pp. 

Any person who knows Alford’s Greek Testament —the British 
Bengel — will require little introduction to the Hapositor’s Greek 
Testament, which is Alford’s brought up to date. Dr. Nicoll fairly 
describes the unquestioned merits of Alford’s Greek Testament to the 
English scholar and student of the Bible, and modestly indicates the 
still greater merit of the present work, which was produced under his 
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editorship, when he says in the Preface: “The Haposttor’s Greek — 


Testament is intended to do for the present generation the work ac- 
complished by Dean Alford’s in the past. Of the influence of Dean 
Alford’s book there is no need to speak. It is almost impossible to ex- 
aggerate the success and usefulness of Dean Alford’s commentary in 
putting English-speaking students into possession of the accumulated 
results of the labors of scholars up to the time it was published. He 
made the best critical and exegetical helps, previously accessible only 
to a few readers, the common privilege of all educated Englishmen. 
Dean Alford himself would have been the first to say that he under- 
- took a task too great for one man. ‘Though he labored with in- 
defatigable diligence, twenty years together, from 1841 to 1861, were 
oecupied in his undertaking. Since his time the wealth of material 
on the New Testament has been steadily accumulating, and no one 
has as yet attempted to make it accessible in a full and com- 
prehensive way.” 

The attempt has been piously made, and ably executed. We have 
here the same plan which was followed by Alford, and which the 
test of time and of the experience of thousands of scholars has stamped 
with unqualified approval: at the top of the page the Greek text, 
most carefully edited, with a critical apparatus of variants imme- 
diately below, and parallels alongside towards the outer margin of 
the page, and below this the commentary, not in the form of brief 
and, often, tantalizing’ footnotes, nor in the form of a running ex- 
position, but in a style which combines the merits of the gloss with 
that of the connected discourse. The student constantly has his 
attention called both to the sacred thought, and to the sacred words 
in which the thought comes garbed.— To one who has worked with 


the aid of Alford in his study of the New Testament, the advance. 


of this work over its ancestor is apparent in a few minutes. 

It is plainly impossible to do justice to an epochal publication 
like the Hapositor’s Greek Testament in a necessarily brief reviewer’s 
notice. The work deserves an essay to exhibit its qualities. "The ex- 
haustive title at the head indicates in a measure the scholarship that 
has been available for this work, and the space allotted to the various 
writings of the New Testament is a hint at the degree of thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness with which each writing has been treated. The 
commentators, we have been assured, have been absolutely independent 
of editorial control in the expression of their views, and their selection 
from various churches gives their work, viewed as a whole, some- 
what of a cosmopolitan character. Throughout, the student of these 
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volumes, though he may be moved to dissent from this or that state- 
ment, is compelled to acknowledge that he has before him the ripe 
fruits of earnest research by able men. The Hxpositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment is not a Lutheran commentary, but no English Lutheran who 
is engaged in the study of the Scriptures in their vernacular can 
afford to ignore the condensed results of the studies of reputed 
scholars throughout the world which are offered him in this work. 


MISSION STUDIES. Historical Survey and Outlines of Mis- 
sionary Principles and Practice. By Hdward Pfeiffer, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Lutheran Seminary, Columbus, O. 
Second, revised and enlarged edition. Lutheran Book Con- 
cern, Columbus, O. 379 pages; $1.00. 

A HISTORY OF LUTHERAN MISSIONS. By Preston A. Laury, 
S. T. B., Pastor Perkasie Parish, Perkasie, Pa. Second, re- 
vised edition. TIllustrated.. Pilger Publishing House, Read- 
ing, Pa. 332 pages. 

These are companion books: the one is to “serve as a basis for 

a profitable and practical course in Evangelistics in schools;’’ the 

other “aims to present the salient features of the Foreign Missionary 

operations of the Lutheran Church.” Either book necessarily enters 
the special domain of the other at points, still each is in its entire 
make-up and trend distinct from the other. Prof. Pfeiffer’s book is 

a students’ manual. It deals: 1. with the historical background of 

the missionary enterprise, pp. 1—117; 2. with missionary prin- 

ciples in general, with particular application to foreign mission, 

pp. 118—262; 3. with home and inner mission work, pp. 269—316; 

4. with the nurture of missionary life in the home-church, pp. 325 to 

340. In an appendix there are offered outlines for mission study 

classes and reading circles, and a bibliography of works on mission 

subjects. The entire treatise betrays the order and precision of the 
trained mind and experienced pedagogue. The language is clear and 
apt. — We do not know on what the author bases the statement: “The 

Missouri Synod has been at work in a portion of the Leipzig Mission 

among the Tamils.” Just this, the occupation of claimed territory, 

was avoided when the Missouri Synod took up work among the Tamils 
in 1895. The Missouri Synod’s first missionaries in India had been 
in the service of the Leipzig mission; but the Missouri Synod took 
over no territory from the German society, but instructed its mis- 
sionaries to find a new and unoccupied field for their operations. 
Rey. Laury’s book touches briefly on general missionary principles 
in the Introduction, and on missionary agencies and methods in 
chap. 5. The chief contents of the book deal with the origin, state, 

progress of missionary activity: 1) in the Reformation era, pp. 23—35; 

2) the Pietistic era, pp. 36—76; 3) the organization of missionary 

societies, pp. 77—100; 4) survey of modern mission fields, pp. 101 to 

294. — Rey. Laury’s book is very informing, and written in a lucid 

style and with a genial warmth, which makes the perusal a pleasant 

task. All the information, however, is not reliable. Not only are the 
foreign missions of the Missouri Synod and the Synodical Conference 

treated meagerly and not at all in an up-to-date presentation (p. 100, 

10% lines; p. 194, 6 lines), but in this book, too, we meet with the 
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myth of “several stations in Tamilland, India, made over by the 
Leipzig society” to the Missouri Synod. The statement on p. 194: 
“Five missionaries from the Leipzig mission entered the service of 
the Synod of Missouri, and are now laboring in 4 stations adjoining 
the Leipzig mission territory” is nearer the truth, but is no adequate 
statement of the Missouri Synod’s activity in India, especially since 
the occupation of the new field at Nagercoil in South Tranvancore. 
We suggest to both authors—for we consider their books helpful 
and necessary publications —that some member of the Missouri 
Synod’s Board of India and Indian Missions (also Negro Mission ?) 
be invited to furnish adequate data for the next editions, 


Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, have sent us the following 
publications : — 
MORMONISM THE ISLAM OF AMERICA. By Bruce Kinney, 
D.D. Formerly Superintendent of Baptist Missions in Utah. 
Illustrated. 190 pages. 50 ets. 


“Tt is generally acknowledged that Mormonism is similar to 
Mohammedanism in its endorsement of the practice of polygamy 
and its ideas of heayen.... As all ancient religions have a modern 
equivalent, Mormonism can justly be claimed to be the modern 
form of Mohammedanism, and not incorrectly termed ‘the Islam 
of America,’ — thus the title of this book is being justified by the 
Editorial Committee of the Council of Women for Home Missions, 
for whom Dr. Kinney wrote the book.— Dr. Kinney writes from 
personal and very intimate knowledge of Mormon affairs. He deals 
only with the “Brighamite” Mormons, and is careful to state that 
nothing of what he says “must be taken as necessarily applying” to 
the “Josephite’ Mormons who have their headquarters at Lamoni, 
Towa. He divides his subject as follows: 1. History of the Mormons, 
pp. 15—44. 2. The Sacred Books of the Mormons, pp. 45—70. 
8. Organization and Methods of the Mormon Church, pp. 71—100. 
4. Mormonism as a Religion, pp. 101—128. 5. Mormonism as a Life, 
pp. 129—158. 6. Missions among the Mormons, pp. 159—180. To 
these chapters there is added an Appendix, containing a Bibliography, 
Resumé of the History of Mormon Polygamy, and the Covenant of 
Polygamy. — The author does not enter to any great extent into the 
doctrines of Mormonism, but exhibits the immoral practices and the 
political menace of the Mormon Church with great effect. Over- 
whelming evidence is offered that polygamy is still practiced by 
Mormons in the United States. “One of the horrors of the polygamy 
of these days is that so much of it must be clandestine. To quote 
Senator Cannon: ‘The wife of a new polygamist cannot claim a 
husband; she has no social status; she cannot, even to her parents, 
prove the religious sanction for her marital relations.’ (Hverybody’s 
Magazine, July, 1911.) Cannon further says that _a polygamous 
father cannot claim the authority of the church, for the prophet must 
be protected; the children cannot possibly be legitimatized, nor can 
the father publicly recognize them or their mother. A new polygamous 
wife of one of the richest men in Utah who was called before the 
Smoot Committee in 1904 refused to tell who was the father of 
the little girl whom she admitted was her child, and declared that 
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she had no husband!” (p. 156.) This state of affairs is due to the 
conditions upon which Utah was admitted to statehood in 1896. 

Dr. Kinney tells of another great evil of Mormonism: the domi- 
nation ef the state by the church. “The Mormon priesthood is vested 
with supreme authority in all things temporal and spiritual.” (p. 34.) 
In Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Arizona, and Nevada “they hold the 
balance of power, at least, in all things vital to themselves.” (p. 83.) 
“Tn all of the Western states the non-Mormon political leaders hate 
the Mormons and their dominating influence, but they cater to them 
for their own selfish interests and party victory.” (p. 84.) “There is 
virtual union of church and state in Idaho as well as in Utah.’ 
(p. 85.) The Enabling Act which admitted Utah to statehood has 
removed former restrictions and surveillance by the national govern- 
ment. “Now that Utah is a state she has power to repeal all her 
laws against polygamy.” (p. 149.) 

Dr. Kinney has been a close observer of the habits and practices 
of Mormons. ‘Mormons of all classes are notoriously untruthful.” 
(p. 181.) “A few years ago Apostle Lyman declared in the tabernacle 
that obscenity was the chief sin of the Mormons. At a Salt Lake State 
Conference, December 15, 1902, President Smith insisted that some 
of the priesthood were getting careless, and the paper reports him 
as saying: ‘If the High Priests are frequenting whiskey saloons and 
immoral places, the people are entitled to the knowledge.’” (p. 133.) 
“Stenhouse says (p. 296) that on one occasion Young demanded in 
a male audience that all guilty of the crime of adultery stand up, 
and that more than three fourths of the audience arose.” (p, 134.) 
“The dance is a part of the Mormon religion. It is also a part of 
their scheme to encourage early marriage.” (p. 135.) 

The author is correct in saying: “There is no other body of men 
from whom we have so much to fear in proportion to their numbers.” 
But he evidently has not read the papal encyclicals and recent utter- 
ances of prominent American Catholics, or he could not have added 
these words: “No one else is trying to set up an imperium in imperio 
or to control either the state, or national government.” (p. 9.) As 
a sketch of the true inwardness of our American Turk this book is 
very good. Also the remarks in chap. 4 on the “Mormon Articles of 
Faith” which are being widely circulated are very practical and 
' enlightening. 


_THE INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY OF HOLY SCRIP- 

- TURE. By John Monro Gibson, M. A., LL.D. With an in- 

troduction by Principal Forsyth, M. A., LL.D. 246 pages. 

“The rationalism of orthodoxy” is combated in this book, which 
has grown out of a sad experience of the author. “I was brought up 
to believe that the whole fabric of our faith rested ultimately on 
the foundation of a book which, though written by many different 
authors, was yet from beginning to end not their work at all, but 
that of God. They were simply God’s penmen, and what they wrote 
was at His dictation. As I grew out of childhood, I was sorely 
perplexed by many things in the Bible which seemed wholly at 
variance with this view.” “It will show how thoroughly I was embued 
with the old view of the Bible, if I make the confession that in my 
early ministry I wasted many precious hours in trying to make 
sermons out of quite impossible texts. If the Bible was all equally 
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the Word of God, why should I not be able to use even the least 
promising parts of it?’ p. 4. Browning’s Epistle of Kharshish gave 
the author his “first glimpse of the modern view of inspiration,’ and 
“put an end to the old mechanical, unnatural view of inspiration which 
reduces the sacred writers to mere amanuenses.” p. 7. Such in- 
spiration, then, as the author is willing to acknowledge is the out- 
growth of a training which the entire Hebrew nation had to undergo 
under the divine discipline. Contents and form of the Bible are 
properly understood,—this is the author’s thesis—only when one 
follows the history of the Hebrews from point to point, and notes 
the shifting and changing of human interests which are voiced on 
certain oceasions, from the conviction which the writers had that they 
were declaring the will of God. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-FIFTH CONVENTION OF 
THE GENERAL SYNOD of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Chureh in the United States of America. In session at 
Washington, D. C., June 7—14, 1911. The Lutheran Publi- 
cation Society, Philadelphia. 

These records, filling 553 pages, have been prepared with the most 
exact care and well indexed. They are a study in secretarial accu- 
racy. Parochial reports take up two fifths of the volume. We have 
referred to some of the contents under ‘Current Topics.” 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston, we have received the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. THE CULTURE OF RELIGION. Elements of Religious Edu- 
eation. By Hmil Carl Wilm, Ph.D. Professor of Philosophy 
£ in Washburn College. 204 pages; 75 cts. 

The avowed scope of this treatise, as indicated in the subtitle, 
is narrowed down in the Preface thus: “I have sought, in the first 
place, to justify the very existence of religious education as a 
legitimate form or phase of general education. I have sought, 
second, to relate the details of technique to certain basal principles 
of modern psychology and pedagogy which have received the approval 
of competent students in these fields.” ‘The scope of this essay 
renders impossible any discussion of the special forms which religious 
education has taken, or should take, under the auspices of various 
religious bodies.” — The reader of this essay will be speedily impressed 
with the fact that he has before him an author who has read a great 
deal on his subject, and has digested what he has read. The modern 
mind, in particular, speaks out in this volume on such topies as the 
place of religious education in education as a whole, the relation 
ot the home and of the public school to religious education, the 
Sunday-school and similar agencies, and the religious influence of 
colleges and universities. The author pleads for the teaching of 
religion in the public schools, and depreciates the sound argument 
that it is unjust to tax people to support a religion in which they 
do not believe. The search for a religion to be taught in the public 
schools, which belong to all our citizens, will have to be classed with 
the search for the fourth dimension. — The religious teaching of the 
Sunday-school has seemed to the author as rather barren of great 
and practical results; it leads the child “to look upon religion as 
something unreal and shadowy.” He hints, too, at the insufficiency 
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of the teachers for the work assigned them. In suggesting means and 
helps to overcome present difficulties and to remove existing defects, 
the author declares against the use of catechisms and the catechetical 
form of instruction as “a mechanical method of teaching.’ There is 
a good deal of such catechetical instruction, owing to lack of- prepa- 
ration on the part of the eatechist. The catechetical method is a 
most effectual method, but there are few masters in the art of 
eatechising. 


2. ON IMMORTALITY. By Wilfred T. Grenfell, M. D. Super- 
intendent Labrador Medical Mission. 35 pages; 50 cts. 


3. THE MISSION OF THE PROPHET. By George A. Gordon, 
Minister of the Old South Church, Boston. 32 pages; 25 cts. 
These two publications in artistic form are professional talks, 
the one by a physician, who holds that the belief in immortality is 
not only possible, but unavoidable; the other by a clergyman who 
tells congregations what they ought to make of “the prophet,” 7. e., 
their preacher. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT. By Wilkiam 
Monroe Balch, Formerly.Secretary of the Methodist Federation 
for Social Service. 108 pages. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.00. 

Fairness and candor characterize this virile discussion of the 
congruent interests of the churchman and the wage-worker. These 
are critical times in which we live. The element that renders them 
critical is the growing estrangement between the laborer and his 
ehurch. It is a seasonable question to ask of churchmen, Do you 
really understand the laborer? Likewise, of the laborer, Do you 
really understand the church? And, of either: Are you making 
sincere efforts to come to a sympathetic understanding of your joint 
and several interests? The present volume is virtually an appeal in 
this direction. On one point we would voice dissent from the author, 
— though we possibly overestimate his intention. Inviting working- 
men to attend church as workingmen, especially on Labor Sunday, 
we deem improper. There should be no recognition of classes during 
worship. The workingmen’s character should not be advertised in 
the sanctuary. Before the throne of grace we all meet as sinners, 
pardoned and seeking pardon. We come not to show who and what 
we are outside of the church. Also the advice to churches to induce 
Jabor unions to appoint chaplains we consider wrong. The labor 
union should not recognize any religion whatsoever officially. Chris- 
tian, Jew, or Gentile may unite on the purely secular basis of their 
common secular interests. So soon as the element of religion is in- 
jected into the union, there must ensue trouble, for there will be 
coercing of conscience. How ean one chaplain serve the believer in 
Christ, the Hebrew, and the Mohammedan ? 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS SECTS. By Henry C. 
McComas, Ph.D. 235 pages. $1.25. 

The preceptor in psychology at Princeton University intends this 
volume as a contribution to that rapidly growing collection of books 
which are written in the interest of the unification of the Church. 
“No greater satisfaction can come to the author than to know that 
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these pages have done something, howéver small, to bring to realization 
the prayer of the Founder of our faith: “That they all may be 
one,” ete. (p. 235.) ——The book is a work in religious psychology. 
The air of the laboratory pervades it. It smacks of anthropology. 
Still, to be just to the author, he deprecates most earnestly the 
possible impression which his book might make upon the reader, 
“that religion can be analyzed in terms of nerve action! Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It is the conviction of the author 
that what the old theologians called the Holy Spirit is an actual 
working reality in the world of man. This conviction has not been 
defended in this work, as it would be out of place here. What has 
been said may be accepted by the Theist or by the Atheist, as it 
has to do with observable facts. The chief question at issue has been 
how the sects have been formed and sustained. This question has 
called for Sociology and Psychology, but not for Theology.” (p.. 281.) 
— The basic thought in this book is: “Religious differences find their 
origin in human nature.” (p. 384.) “Never has there been a sect 
made by God. Every group of worshipers has been drawn together 
by influences which may be explained naturally.” (p. 234.) —To 
illustrate: 

Nothing was more natural than the drifting apart of different national 
stocks in the growth of the great Lutheran Church, though the splendid 
work of Muhlenberg shows the possibilities of resisting such a natural 
drift. In the beginning of the eighteenth century there were a number 
of congregations of Dutch, Swedish, and German Lutherans scattered 
through New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. Each was 
jealous of its rights and privileges and tenacious of its independence. 
Muhlenberg succeeded in working these various, dissimilar churches into 
one great organization, despite the great obstacles of language, separate 
interests, race prejudices, and separation by great distances. As years 
went on, the various churches used English more and more, their interests 
became identified, the older forms of thought and custom which were iden- 
tified with their foreign homes became more uniform, and took the char- 
acter of their new environment. <A great American church was the out- 
come. Unfortunately, issues arose which later resulted in  secessions. 
Nevertheless, the heroic work of the men who brought the straggling, 
colonial churches into one great brotherhood stands as a precedent and 
an inspiration, and presents the great issue of church unity squarely 
before the twenty-four bodies of the Lutheran Church of to-day. What 
was done nearly two centuries ago under the most adverse circumstances, . 
could surely be accomplished on a far grander scale to-day. The Lutheran 
churches have much in common. They have very much the same creeds, 
doctrines, and traditions. They have the high honor of carrying the 
name of the founder of Protestantism. It is a stain upon their page in 
Christian history that they cannot bring their Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, 
German, and Finnish brethren into one church, as they become citizens 
of one and the same nation. (p. 64 f.) 


Again: — 

A number of denominations in this country trace their history back 
to the people immediately affected by Luther’s influence. Their lineage 
is not only doctrinal but human. For the very people who responded to 
Luther were the ancestors of many who stoutly defend his name to-day. 
The Lutheran Church is the greatest Protestant church in the world. The ~ 
Lutheran Church in America would be one of the largest if it were not 
divided into twenty-four divisions. Nevertheless, through these divisions 
one may see certain characteristics in common. The first is that all of © 
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these separate bodies look back to the Augsburg Confession as the con- 
stitution of their faith. Some of them accept in addition Luther’s Cate- 
chism, or the Smalcald Articles, or perhaps also the Apostolic, the Nicene, 
or the Athanasian creeds. Their central doctrine is salvation through 
faith in Christ, and their theology turns upon that. They are a people 
who retain the doctrinal tenets of the past, but have also a religious ex- 
perience which runs parallel with their doctrines. They are neither as 
doctrinal as the Presbyterian, nor as insistent upon the spiritual ex- 
perience as the Methodist; but doctrine and devotion of a characteristic 
kind run through them all, despite national differences. (p.78 f.) 


Again: — 

The Lutherans, with their twenty-four bodies, are alike in holding 
to doctrine as preeminent. Justification before God by means of faith is 
the central conviction. “Faith” is not merely a matter of intellectual 
assent, but also an emotional matter in that the believer accepts Christ 
in a personal way. Their church history is full of theological battles. 
The understanding of doctrines has been of first importance. Education 
is encouraged, and the education of the youth in the doctrines of the 
church is a prominent part of the church work; for the child is brought up 
to pass from the Sunday-school to the church as a natural process, — no 
radical religious experience being expected. The type is in the nature of 
the literal, which makes for a dogmatic adherence to established doctrines, 
and the emotional life is around these conceptions. (p. 195.) 


In view of the author’s caution cited above, it would obviously 
be out of place to criticise his statements on Scriptural grounds. This 
much, however, must be said that the psychological view of the origin 
of sects, and the corresponding counsel drawn therefrom for a union 
of the divided portions of Christianity, which are presented in this 
book, obscures the Biblical view of their origin, and of the re- 
quirements and means for their removal. Especially in the Lutheran 
congregations in our country we find the oddest types of human 
nature living together in that unity which Scripture postulates in 
the well-regulated Christian society. On the other hand, the schisms 
which have arisen among churchmen who were racially and nationally 
of the same stock and of the same humor, seem to show conclusively 
that differences in human nature do not even psychologically explain 
why there are many sects. The Gospel is the most cosmopolitan 
affair in this world. It was designed to be ministered ‘‘to all nations,” 
“to every creature,” regardless of their individual traits, racial pe- 
culiarities, national idiosyncrasies. Men may differ in all these re- 
spects and retain their differences, and yet be spiritually one. All 
these differences are negligible quantities in the work of unifying the 
Church. What divides the Church are theological differences; what 
is required for the unification of the Church is theological effort. 


THE BIBLE STORY. Arranged and edited by Rev. Newton 
Marshall Hall, D. D., and Rev. Irving Francis Wood, D. D. 
Vol. I: The Golden Book; 507 pages. Vol. Il: Hero Tales; 
508 pages. Vol. IIT: Tales of Old Judea; 508 pages. Vol. IV: 
The Life of Christ; 508 pages. Vol. V: Songs of the Ages; 

507 pages. The King-Richardson Co., Springfield, Mass. 
The idea of compiling these books, which might be called “Bible 
Readers,” was confessedly suggested to the authors by the observation, 
so often made by others, that the Bible is little read at home. Interest 
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in the Bible is crowded out among the children and adults of the 
family by a multitude of other literature. To make the Bible at- 
tractive, and to induce systematic Bible-reading, these books have 
been compiled. Their mechanical make-up is very pleasing. They 
are well printed on good paper; the lettering is large, and the books 
are profusely illustrated by reproductions of masterpieces of Christian 
art. — The books aim at serving the various members of the family, 
from the child to the aged person. The first volume opens with 
spelling lessons, and has the appearance of a Primer. The tone in 
these lessons is moral, common rules of propriety and decency being 
inculeated. The child, however, is speedily advanced to Biblical 
materials. The stories of the Bible are being retold, as much as 
possible in the language of the Bible. The grown members of the 
family will find themselves attracted by the many Christian hymns 
and by gems of sacred poetry, which are offered in these books as a 
sort of collateral reading, or for devotional purposes. ‘There is no 
attempt made in these books, as far as we have examined them, to 
set forth any distinct doctrine of the Bible as such. The selections 
from the Bible are given without any comment. The introductory 
matter that is placed at the head of certain divisions:is chiefly his- 
torical. Even the selections from the Psalms and prophets are with- 
out comment, only a few difficult terms having been explained here 
and there. — If these books lead men to the study of the Bible itself, 
they will have served their best purpose. For even with all their 
beauty and splendor they cannot supplant the Bible. If their at- 
tractiveness should prove so great that children or adults in a family 
should rest satisfied with having read these books, imagining that 
they had “read the Bible,’ that would be a result to be regretted. 
Devices for quickening interest in the Bible, or for making its con- 
tents palatable to men, are multiplying, and this proves at least this 
much that the Bible has lost none of its value in the general estimate 
of men. 


PIONEER AMERICAN LUTHERAN JOURNALISM, 1812—1850. 
By Frederick Gebhart Gotwald. 64 pages. 

This is a reprint of an article which Dr. Gotwald lately published 
in The Lutheran Quarterly. It contains valuable information on the 
early journalistic efforts of Lutherans in our country, and the value 
of the historical data furnished in this essay is enhanced by facsimile 
reproductions of the title pages of the initial numbers of 18 journals 
and 22 photographic views of the first editors of these papers. The 
Missouri Synod is represented by page 1, volume 1 of Der Lutheraner 
and by a portrait of Walther. 


Rev. John Calvin Elliott, a Presbyterian minister of Washington, 
D. C., has published a sermon on THH THREE DIVINE PERSONS 
AND SALVATION, which explains the relation which each person 
of the Trinity holds to the divine order of salvation. The un- 
pardonable sin is insufficiently characterized in this pamphlet as “the 
resistance, persistent and finally successful, to all the light, to all 
the reasonings, to all the right impulses, and to all the means em- 
ployed by the Holy Spirit to persuade men.” (p. 15.) The element 
of blasphemy must not be overlooked in a description of this sin, 
Matt. 12, 31. 


